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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Barclay Street 

care STREET should be better known among art people. 

A short little side-street off Broadway hehind the 
Woolworth Building, Barclay Street has produced and dis- 
persed more paintings and sculptures throughout America 
than even a decade of WPA art could accomplish. Barclay 
Street has brought its “art” to 20 million Americans of this 
generation alone. Though it is doubtful that even one paint- 
ing or one sculpture from Barclay Street ever entered a mu- 
seum, hundreds of thousands of them entered many of the 
18,460 Catholic Churches in America, and the few Protestant 
Churches that go in for decoration. 


Barclay Street “art” is advisedly bracketed in quotes. If it 
is art, then it is the lowest aesthetic estate to which American 
or world art has yet fallen. It is artistic degeneracy, perpe- 
trated in the name of God, and hence, by theologic reasoning, 
a blasphemy and an abomination in the eyes of God. 


In window after window for three blocks, Barclay Street 
displays its cheap, garishly-painted, plaster “composition” 
figures of the Christ Child, of Christ the King, the Mother 
Sorrowful, the “Little Flower,” the Virgin Mary, and the 
Saints—statues that assault every sense of rightness the hu- 
man eye knows; sculptures that violate by their cheap gaudi- 
ness, their revolting sugariness, the very memory of those 
brave Saints and the omnipotent God they pretend to sym- 
bolize; sculptures that drag the lofty conceptions of a great 
religion through the mire of the world’s worst artistic horror. 


This is no attack on the Church, nor its tenets, nor its 
clerics; nor is this iconoclasm. This is an attack upon those 
cheap tinsels on Barclay Street which, after leaving their 
aesthetically-befouled manufactories, are installed in the 
many places of devout congregation in America, sanctified by 
that placement, there to comprise the largest weekly art 
exhibition in the world. 


They sell for $100 and up, these plaster lies, turned out 
by the thousands in Italy, Belgium, France and Barclay 
Street. They are “traditional types,” painted in “traditional 
colors,” which means that they sprang from the lowest level 
of Italian baroque, French rococo, and Spanish plateresque 
decadence, and then underwent a calculated progressive de- 
generacy until, today, a Barclay Street salesroom looks 
worse than Madame Tussaud’s. 

They sell extremely well, too, these painted lies, even now 
when thousands of American artists, who have at least a 
spark of creativeness, are out of work. Pastors and Sisters, 
overburdened with too many parish duties, buy them because 
they are at a loss where to find a creative American religious 
art and though they are loathe to do it, they must turn to 
Barclay Street. 

In those three blocks is the Church Goods Industry of 
America: honest places of honest business, run by decent 
people. But those people are not aware of the dishonesty of 
their paintings and statuary. 

Barclay Street is a problem for the art-conscious Catholic 
Sisterhood. There is, in Saint Mary-in-the-Woods, Indiana, a 
group of nuns who have launched aesthetic reform under 
the banner of the Catholic College Art Association. The asso- 
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ciation might well dedicate itself to the reform of Barclay 
Street, for with one strong remonstrance from that body of 
crusaders, the church goods industry would quickly instill 
some artistry into its merchandise. 

American sculptors and their organizations, too, can do 
something about Barclay Street. They can, for one thing, 
give greater attention to the specific liturgical needs of church 
statuary and painting by talks with local pastors, and they 
can set to work proving that creativeness and TRUTH is 
possible in the plastic figure of a Saint Therésé. Polychromy, 
distasteful to many contemporary sculptors, is desirable in 
church statuary because of an ancient and profound sym- 
bolism of color in its liturgy. But polychromy need not be, 
as one Catholic artist recently put it, “as wildly painted as 
taxi-cabs.” 

What a terrific, incalculable force toward higher aes- 
thetics in America does the Church hold in its hand today! 
How small the stupendous government program in art seems 
beside the possibilities of art without quotes in the nation’s 
churches. 

The first step should be to air out Barclay Street. 





The Pennsylvania Annual 

Seeennes preceding “curtain-call” for the Pennsyl- 

vania Academy’s annual (see page 6), it was bruited 
about New York’s 57th Street that only 14 exhibits had 
been selected by jury from 1,200 entries in New York and 
50 from 1,700 in Philadelphia—in other words, an “open” 
show had been so well padded by invited favorites that “out- 
siders” were being dealt marked cards. The editor went to 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., new secretary of the Academy, for 
confirmation or denial. 


Mr. Fraser’s answer was an honest and frank denial. “The 
figures you have gathered,” he wrote, “are not accurate. The 
final count of exhibits approaches much more nearly our 
fifty-fifty ideal than I had hoped. Of the 320 exhibits, 170 
were invited and 150 passed the jury.” 


The “fifty-fifty” ideal Mr. Fraser speaks of is a balanced 
mixture of two systems, both faulty in producing a vital 
cross-section of current American art. These two systems are 
personified by the Society of Independent Artists and the 
Whitney Museum’s annuals. The Independent shows, wide- 
open and unjuried, are vaguely similar to the aftermath of 
a race riot. The invited Whitney annuals, though admirable 
and progressive, are gradually developing a ‘Whitney 
School.” 

The invited show usually eliminates the “outsider” who 
is struggling for professional standing. On the other hand, 
the open show eliminates those established artists who no 
longer care to submit to jury opinion. With the idea of strik- 
ing a balance, Mr. Fraser, Franklin C. Watkins (chairman 
of the jury) and their colleagues set the “fifty-fifty” quota. 

What is the quality of the Academy annual in view of 
this quota? Dorothy Grafly of the Record, the Academy’s 
severest critic in other years, writes: “Neither at the mercy 
of art’s calamity hounds, nor at that of the old hats, the 
134th annual proves that in a free land, the creative mind 
eludes the pigeon hole. It is an exhibit that has the courage 
to place art above subject matter, and that is uninterested 
in proving anyone’s pet theory of contemporary art trends.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times says: “Upon 
the whole this is one of the best annuals I have seen in 


, Philadelphia. It reflects the general atmosphere of progessive 


activity that has developed since Alfred G. B. Steel accepted 
the presidency.” 


Evidently Philadelphia’s “‘fifty-fifty” mixture is the right 
blend. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Slobodkin Defends Competitions 

Sir: Relative to the Clay Club exhibition of 
competition models, the foreword to the cata- 
logue which you quote in your review of the 
exhibit, was prepared without consulting the 
exhibitors and does not, I believe, express the 
views of those who were invited to exhibit. 
A representative of the Clay Club invited me 
to exhibit my sketch models with no sugges- 
tion as to purpose and plan of the exhibit. 
Since the information supplied in the fore- 
word is inadequate and models are displayed 
with no indication as to their scale, site, pur- 
pose, material, or any of the architectural 
problems involved, I feel the value of the ex- 
hibit is decidedly negative. 
The point seemingly stressed is that the 
sculptor has a two-hundred to one chance of 
competition. It is then assumed 
remaining one-hundred-and-ninety- 
each have 


winning a 
that the 
nine useless plaster 
been a beautiful piece of sculpture 
exhibited (to what purpose?). The concern 
is with the one-hundred-and-ninety-nine sculp- 
tors. (The lucky One is presumably adequate- 
ly compensated with the commission.) It is 
a matter of record that for every competition 
held under the auspices of the Section of Fine 
Arts, dozens of sculptors receive smaller non- 
competitive commissions as a reward for com- 
petent entries. The Clay Club graciously 
added a note to that effect in their catalogue 
when I protested the foreword. 


Of the twenty-two invited exhibitors in the 
Clay Club exhibition, six have been awarded 
first place in competition during the past few 
years. Twelve, at least, on the merit of 
sketches submitted, have received the non- 
competitive commissions that I mention. Had 
they, instead of working for competition, spent 
the time (and much more money) preparing 
work solely for exhibits, they would have had, 
and so would I, tons of useless carved stone, 
wood, or bronze (if they could afford the 
casting). A healthy, working sculptor going 
full blast can fill bis own studio and all the 
space he can borrow in a few years—with the 
fruit of his creative At the snail’s 
rate that our museums and private patrons 
are buying contemporary sculpture, it would 
not be long before we would all be contrib- 
uting our “floating” exhibit pieces to fill the 
swamps of Flushing Meadows. 

Were our most renowned exhibiting sculp- 
tors to throw open the doors of their studios 
and show to the general public the hundreds 
of fine exhibit gathering dust—work 
p-oduced by years of thankless toil, work that 
in the aggregate cost thousands of dollars— 
I feel certain they would agree with me that 
although the of awards is not yet 
perfect, sculpture permanent 
placing and awarded through fair competition 
must be the solution to the sculptors’ prob- 


might 
gallery 


casts 


endeavor. 


pieces 


system 
designed for 


lem. 
York 


—Louvis SLosopkin, New 


The Thomas Eakins Gift 

Sir: Your issue of.Jan. 15 contains very im- 
proper allegations, in a statement quoted 
from Charles Bregler, that the works in the 
Eakins Collection at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum “to the number of about 60” were given 
“with the understanding and promise that 


[Rlease turn to page 29] 
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Lincoln: WaArrEN WHEELOCK (Plaster) 
Combining Classicism and Realism 


Whitney Announces Its 1939 “Blue Book” of American Sculptors 


WitH one hundred and seventeen artists 
invited to send a work of their own choosing, 
the Whitney Museum’s 1939 Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Sculpture, 
Drawings and Prints, has been placed on 
view to continue until Feb. 17. The sculpture 
is placed in the first-floor rooms, while prints 
and drawings fill several galleries above. 

The place of honor at the museum—the 


center space in the entrance hall—is given 
over this year to Alexander Archipenko’s 
large mystic terra cotta, “Mda’—Meditation, a 
“fairly dubious effort” in the opinion of Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times. 

One of the strongest works in the show, 
conceived in the broadest sculptural terms is 
the large granite Prodigal Son by Heinz 
Warneke, a departure from his captivating 


Bison: Ricuarp Davis (Granite) Straight Sculptural Achievement 
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little animals and one which proves the sculp- 
tor capable of monumental conceptions. One 
of the most unusual pieces is a life-size Moth- 
er and Child by Waylande Gregory, which 
combines glazed and unglazed textures and 
color to a daring degree. In the more abstract 
mode the large white plaster Man with Hand 
Grenade by Paul Hyum, young Korean artist, 
is probably the most “third-dimensionally re- 
alized” figure in the show. 

For straight sculptural achievement, the 
black granite Bison by Richard Davis and the 
Belgium granite Head by Jose de Creeft pro- 
vide high points in the exhibition. For novel- 
ty, the Radio Nurse by Isamo Noguchi will 
probably attract many. 

In aggregate, the show does not provide 
any spectacular evidence of great sculpture, 
though it illustrates the diversity of the na- 
tion’s art trends. There are the fads: the 
vogue for compressing a form, generally a 
female bending figure, into an abstract square 
shape; the vogue for rough-hewn wood logs; 
the vogue for highly machined and_ polished 
metal; for genre work blown up in scale to 
life-size. In each of those the level of accom- 
plishment is uneven. 

Impressionism is effectively carried out in 
Sally Ryan’s bronze Pugilist, in Jo Davidson’s 
Passionaria and in Gertrude V. Whitney’s 
sketch for the statue of Peter Stuyvesant 
soon to be erected in New York City. Archa- 
ism, pursued by Albino Cavallito, Thomas 
Lo Medico and others, is probably best used 
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Gray River: Francis CHAPIN 
Awarded Jennie Sesnan Medal for Landscape 


Marcella: Maurice STERNE 
Walter Lippincott $300 Prize 


Note of Challenge Rings Out in Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


Gone are the days of the lazy, leisurely en- 
joyment of art, the days of the passive glance. 
There is a new order of things, and art now 
exacts a price: the price of emotional and 


mental participation, of a memory haunted, 


or a curiosity piqued. For its evidence of this 
exhilarating state, Dorothy Grafly, critic of 
the Philadelphia Record, hails with enthu- 
siasm the current Pennsylvania Academy An- 
nual, on view until March 5, an exhibition “so 
sparing of dross that almost every canvas mer- 
its attention.” 

Compressed within the scope of 320 Ameri- 
can paintings and sculptures (exclusive of 68 
Federal mural designs), this 134th exhibition 
in the venerable series at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts,—the oldest annual 


Still Life: ArtHuUR B. CARLES 


at the nation’s oldest art school—comprehends 
a broad, unbiased cross-section of art today 
in America. 

The invited list accounts for 170 of the 320 
works and the juried section amounts to 150. 
Assisted by Franklin C. Watkins, Philadelphia 
painter, Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., secretary of the 
Academy, combed studios and galleries to se- 
lect the invited section, while two juries passed 
on the latter group and designated the awards. 
Selecting the paintings were: Franklin C. Wat- 
kins (chairman), Daniel Garber, Antonio P. 
Martino, Carroll S. Tyson, Arnold Blanch, Jon 
Corbino and Guy Pene du Bois. The sculp- 
ture jurors were C. Paul Jennewein (chair. 
man), Joseph Kiselewski and Arthur Lee. 

Henry McCarter, 72-year-old Philadelphia 


Awarded J. Henry Scheidt Memorial Prize of $300 


painter, and critic on the faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, captured top honors this 
year, the Temple Medal for the best oil, with 
his poetic, colorful landscape, Pinnacle. Francis 
Chapin, Chicago artist, won the Jennie Sesnan 
Medal with his Gray River, adjudged the best 
landscape; and Leon Karp of Pennsylvania 
won the Carol Beck Medal for the best por- 
trait, with his Portrait of My Wife. 

Arthur B. Carles, veteran Philadelphia win- 
ner, took the $300 J. Henry Scheidt Memorial 
prize with his abstract Still Life; Mary Town- 
send Mason of Philadelphia won the $100 
Mary Smith prize (she won it also in 1922) 
with From School House Hill; Maurice Sterne 
of New York won the Walter Lippincott prize 
of $300 for the best figure piece, his Marcella; 


Hina Rapa: Harry Rosin 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal 
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Pinnacle: Henry McCarter 
Awarded Temple Medal for “Best Painting” 


and Harry Rosin’s plaster bust of a Tahitian 
girl won the George D. Widener prize. 

Without relation to particular prizes, but 
as a group of outstanding runner-ups to the 
foregoing blue ribbon works, the jury pinned 
Honorable Mentions on Eugene Ludins’ Rot- 
ten Foundations, Bernard Karfiol’s The Pool, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis’ The Music Lesson 
and Henry Kreis’s sculpture, The Broken 
Crock. The Academy’s Medal of Honor, after 
lying dormant for ten years, was given by the 
Board of Directors to C. Paul Jennewein. 

Previewing the show, Miss Grafly expressed 
unqualified admiration for the exhibition as 
one that is uninterested in anyone’s pet theory 
of contemporary art trends. 

What the show does prove, wrote Miss 
Grafly in the Record, “is a case for the imag- 
ination.” 

“Art today is a challenge not an illustration,” 
continued the critic, and the exhibition is one 
in which “you may watch the art wheels go 
round,” one in which may be seen the evolu- 
tion of art from the echoes of Impressionism 
to the development of Abstraction, and the 
idea that a picture is not mere representatien. 
The evolution may be traced in the actual can- 
vases: in still life painting it develops “from 
those realistic works produced by Dorothy 
Varian, Adrian Sigel, Albert B. Serwazi and 
William G. Temple through the beginning of 
improvisation in the work of Frederick Taubes 
and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, to semi-abstraction with 
strong color and pattern flavor in that of Leon 
Kelley and Arthur B. Carles.” 

It can be noted in the figure works, wrote 
the critic. “Beginning with such excellent por- 
traits as those by Charles Hopkinson and 
Julius Bloch, the urge toward imaginative 
creation brings greater color sensitivity to 
Alexander Brook’s girl sentimentalist in pink 
ruffles, and a half-Chinese design convention- 
alization of Marcella by Maurice Sterne; while 
Charlot so simplifies figure masses that, in his 
News Boys, he steps into the province of the 
abstract.” 

What it all amounts to, points out Miss 
Grafly, is that art, “in its recession from cam- 
era mechanics, thus attempts to veer from mere 
representation toward an experimental sphere 
of color, line and mass, not unlike the musi- 
cian’s realm of sound.” It is an idea that will 
be only slowly accepted, she adds, and one 
that even now is dividing appreciation into 
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two camps: the older persons who cling to 
representation, and the “alert young,” who, 
“tuned through experience as well as educa- 
tion toa world that moves rapidly, feel in- 
tensely and think quickly.” 

Hence the note of challenge in the present 
show. There are some canvases that “will not 
leave the mind and emotion alone,” and Miss 
Grafly lists a few: John McCrady’s Last Judg- 
ment; Peter Blume’s Parade; Hobson Pitt- 
man’s The Spinster; Franklin C. Watkins’ 
Springtime; Eilshemius’ Nymph in Moonlight; 
and Elizabeth Sparhawk Jones’ Within a Circle 
of Stones. 

For a sharp contrast to drive home her 
point, the critic singles out Frederick J. 
Waughs’ “handsome impression of waves and 
rocks and Henry Mattson’s intense Seascape. 
Anatomy of the sea is handled by Waugh with 
superb accuracy; but to Mattson it was the 
surge, the pressure, the moody wetness and 
glare of light that built an emotional frame- 
work.” 

But like the good cross-section of contem- 
porary art that it is, there are many canvases 





Portrait of My Wife: Leon Karp 
Awarded Carol H. Beck Medal 


that refuse to be classified. “Good painting is 
good painting no matter what,” writes Miss 
Grafly, and, in the present instance she hails 
for good painting, works by John Sloan, Isabel 
Bishop, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Eugene Spei- 
cher, Maurice Molarsky, Henry Lee McFee 
and Henry McCarter. 

Even propaganda is minimized in this ex- 
cellent show and the only “caustic comments” 
are those by William Gropper and Eugene 
Ludins. It is the artist’s reaction to the con- 
temporary scene around on which the chal- 
lenge is centered—scenes by Robert Riggs, 
Fletcher Martin, Lee Townsend, Randall 
Davey, Paul Froelich, Furman Finch, Paul 
Clemens, Jehn Carroll, Gifford Beal, Ross 
Braught, John Steuart Curry, Georgina Klit- 
gaard, Paul Sample, Phil Paradise, Reginald 
Marsh and Frances Cowan. 

“The artists of America,” Miss Grafly con- 
cludes in terms clear and forceful, “are begin- 
ning to serve notice on the public that hence- 
forth no passive glance, but an active emotional 
participation is the price the layman must 
pay for art enjoyment.” 


From School House Hill: MAry TowNsEND Mason 
Awarded Mary Smith Prize of $100 








The Artist's Wife: Attan Ramsay (1713-1784) 


National Gallery of Scotland. Ramsay's Fame Is Growing 





Self Portrait: Sir Henry Raepurn (1756-1823) 


Lent by National Gallery of Scotland 


The Art of Bonnie Scotland—Heath of Raeburn, Ramsay and Wilkie 


ScoTTisH ART, little known in America, and, 
as conceded by the London Times, little 
known even in London, is being brought to 
the artistic consciousness of Britons in an 
imposing, comprehensive exhibition, current 
through March 11, at the Royal Academy. 
The exhibition, which includes, besides pic- 
tures, silver, arms, pewter and furniture, em- 
phasizes the close tie between Scottish art 
and the life and social characteristics which 
fostered it—the soul of great, courageous race. 
Coming mostly from important national and 
private collections in Scotland, the exhibits 
have the special interest of objects seldom 
available for study except by visitors to the 
country of their origin, those who wish to 
tread the native heath of Wallace, Bruce, 
Duncan, Macbeth, Burns and Scott. 

The paintings are arranged chronologically, 
giving a feeling of continuity to the show 


and, in effect, highlighting the manner in 
which the canvases reflect historical and eco- 
nomical phases of Scotland’s national develop- 
ment. Present are all the celebrated names 
Raeburn, Ramsay, Gordon, Wilkie, Jameson 
and Geddes—together with many who have 
passed into oblivion with the years. 

The London Times critic, in giving a gen- 
eral picture of the exhibition, wrote: “It is 
evident that up to about the middle of the 
19th century the Scottish school of painting 
was mainly a school of portraiture. This was 
not because Scottish people were indifferent 
to landscape; their literature proves the con- 
trary; but because they were unable or un- 
willing to pay for landscape paintings. Por- 
traits of great or celebrated people were an- 
other matter. It is equally evident that when, 
as in the work of the Rev. John Thomson of 
Duddingston, landscape painting began to be 


Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Waterloo Gazette: Davio Witkie (1785-1841) 
Painted jor Wellington, Now Lent by the Iron Duke’s Descendant 





encouraged, it was as a patriotic celebration 
of the romantic and picturesque . . . Land- 
scape for purely pictorial reasons, indepen- 
dent of associations, was a late Scottish de- 
velopment.” The canny Scot would support 
a native art but it had to be on his own terms 
of practical economy. 

The Royal Academy’s Gallery I, containing 
17th and 18th century paintings, is important 
historically in that it contains work by George 
Jameson (1586-1644), one of the first native- 
born painters, and Highland Chieftain painted 
by Joseph Wright about 1665—the earliest 
known painting of a figure in the character- 
istic Highland dress. 

“For pictorial qualities, including colour 
and ‘touch, ” the Times critic continued, “the 
most consistently artistic satisfaction is found 
in Gallery II, which is given up to Allan 
Ramsay. He was a truly exquisite painter, 
mere sensitive in both interpretation and ex- 
ecution than any of the English 18th century 
portraitists, though he might fall below Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough as a composer.” 

Among the Ramsay canvases now being ad- 
mired by critics and visitors at the Royal 
Academy are The Artist’s Wife, considered 
one of his best portraits, his Lady Mary Coke, 
Sir Peter Halkett and Mrs. Bruce of Arnot. 
In concluding his comments on this Scotch 
portraitist, the London critic made a cautious 
excursion into the realm of the prophets by 
saying, “It will not be surprising if Ramsay 
becomes the hero of this exhibition.” The 
old and internationally circulated Illustrated 
London News concurs, expressing the opinion 
that “it is generally felt among critics that 
Allan Ramsay is one of the great revelations” 
of the exhibit. 

Gallery III is given over to works by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the acknowledged Scottish 
master of portraiture. Raeburn, who was born 
in 1756, near Edinburgh—the city that claimed 
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Church Art in Spain 


In Sparn—land of religion, culture and civil 
strife—an International Exhibition of Sacred 
Art is to be held during the Easter season at 
Vitoria (in the section ruled by Gen. Franco). 
Featuring the work of artists who specialize 
in the Catholic tradition, the show will stress 
artistic quality in the production of cere- 
monial and ritualistic objects. The London 
Times reports that “everything that is needed 
for the full expression of religion, from ideal- 
ized painting and sculpture to the simplest 
ornaments, such as altar furniture and _ ves- 
sels,” will be represented. 





Important to Spain because of the recon- 
struction work needed for war-torn churches, 
the exhibition, in striving to set reasonably 
high aesthetic standards for church art, offers 
the world a possible means of elevating the 
level of artistic production in this field. 

Similar exhibitions in other countries might 
do much to counteract the paucity of taste 
displayed in the decoration of so many con- 
temporary churches; and they might, too, sup- 
plement the activities of such enlightened 
churchmen as the Rev. John W. Murphy, 
who, as reported in the Jan. 1 issue of THE 
Art Dicest, actually did something about the 
gaudy atrocities that had previously adorned 
his church. A movement might even be born, 
that would steer the Church back toward its 
former position as a patron of the arts. 

Said the London Times: “In the opinion 
of the promoters of the exhibition, corruption 
in religious art proceeds from two causes: 
the mass production of religious objects in 
poor materials and by mechanical means, and 
the vanity of some professional artists who, 
instead of co-operating with other craftsmen, 
work more for self advancement than for the 
betterment of their art and the glory of God.” 

There wil! be no separation, distinction, or 
preference for the exhibits of any particular 
country, but everything that is truly liturgical 
will be acceptable. The exhibition is being 
organized by a committee presided over by 
the Director of the Art Development of the 
Ministry of Education. All communications 
and correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretariado de la Exposicion Internacional 
de Arte Sacro, Vitoria, Spain. 





The Message of Ferstadt 


The technical and artistic evolution of Louis 
Ferstadt during the last ten years is mirrored 
in the exhibition of his watercolors and oils 
at the Hudson D. Walker Gallery, New York, 
current until Feb. 4. Works from the late 
twenties—subdued in color, representational, 
and sometimes in the mood of reverie—rep- 
resent a phase in which Ferstadt had not yet 
elected to incorporate the idiom of the ab- 
stractionists and the surrealists in his art, as 
he did in the middle thirties. Of this later 
period is the oil, Opposites Detract. Here 
Ferstadt, a fighting leader for class conscious- 
ness and trade unionism in the arts, uses in- 
tense, saturated color to express his awareness 
of the social deficiencies that produce, on the 
one hand, a starving mother and child, and 
on the other, a plump matron preening herself. 

In two canvases dated 1939, color is still 
bright, but much more area is, given over to 
neutral tones and to strong pattern which is 
abstract in feeling—especially in Lift the 
Embargo Against Spain, a title that reveals 
the artist’s sustained concern with social rela- 
tionships. Ferstadt, in The Chronic’s Collapse, 
a section of a mural executed in Duco, has 
used the surrealists’ freedom from anatomical 
and compositional canons to make visual the 
sensations of a mental and physical collapse 
—probably a soliloquy on the world of today. 


Ist February, 1939 








Abide With Us: Aucustus Vincent Tack 


Cortissoz Encounters a Spiritual Artist 


“AvT A TIME when it is a virtue to portray 
the proletariat, and to commemorate a drab 
dwelling or a raucous red filling station is to 
be triumphantly ‘contemporaneous,’ it is good 
to encounter an artist interested in things 
of the spirit.” 

These are the words of Royal Cortissoz, 
New York Herald Tribune critic, writing of 
Augustus Vincent Tack in an_ enthusiastic 
“lead” story. The artist is showing until Feb. 
4 a group of religious paintings and draw- 
ings at the Leonard Clayton Galleries, now 
located at 20 East 58th Street, New York. 

“Tack has given himself devoutly to the 
problems of religious painting,” continued Cor- 
tissoz. “What is the first of those problems? 
To touch the imagination with ideas of faith 
and to make their pressure felt as something 
meant searchingly and tenderly for the hearts 
of men. This Tack achieves.” 

The New York critic pointed to one picture 
particularly in which Tack succeeds in this 
first problem of religious painting, a light- 
filled canvas called Abide with Us. The scene 
is inspired by the passage of St. Luke con- 
cerning the two disciples and the Redeemer 
after the Resurrection. “And they drew nigh 
unto the village,” wrote Luke, “whither they 
went; and He made as though He would have 
gone further. But they constrained Him saying, 
abide with us, for it is toward evening and 
the day is far spent. And he went in to tarry 
with them”—into the supper at Emmaus at 
which Christ broke the bread and blessed it 
and presently “vanished out of their sight.” 


Tack has chosen the preceding moment, 
points out Cortissoz, “keeping it still miracu- 
lous but character of Christ 
as a pilgrim rather than an apparition, im- 
portuned by two beings of this world. The 
landscape background lies beneath a mystical- 
ly luminous sky, but the note of a purely 
human group prevails. The result is a strange- 
ly moving picture, one of great 
that wakes a sympathetic emotion.” 


stressing the 


simplicity 


Each of the other oils in the show illustrates 
a similar emotionally religious theme and sev- 
eral of the paintings are intended as sketches 
for over-altar murals—a field in which Tack 
has distinguished himself with works in the 
Paulist Church in New York, St. James’ in 
South Deerfield, Mass., and many other Catho- 
lic and Protestant Churches. in America. 

The Phillips Memorial Gallery has loaned 
two paintings, the Entombment and the Mys- 
tical Crucifixion. Of the latter, Duncan Phillips 
has written that it is, “So far as I know, the 
only painting of the Crucifixion which teaches 
the significance of Calvary not by story but 
by symbol.” Tack’s conception of Calvary and 
its meaning for today is the drama among 
three Christ earth- 
bound man, and the anti-Christ, or Superman. 
The composition of the work stresses these 


protagonists: crucified, 


almost suctorial—pulling from one to 
the other; the weakening power of the haughty 


forces 


superman, the helplessness of man bound to 
the earth but aided in his freedom by the 
power of Christ on the cross, gazing heaven- 
ward. 
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Edith Cavell: Grorce BeLLows 
“Patriotism Is Not Enough” Were Her Last Words 


Bellows Painted the War’s Greatest Picture 


THOUGH it is a private exhibition available 
only to those with cards from members, one 
of the outstanding one-man shows currently 
on view in New York is a loan exhibition of 
paintings by the late George Bellows installed 
in the Century Club. 

There are 11 canvases included in the at- 
tractively hung show, and among these are 
several of the most popular and famous mod- 
ern American paintings. The Whitney Muse- 
um has loaned its exciting Dempsey and 
Firpo; Mrs. Bellows has loaned two dramatic 
pictures, the Crueifixion and Edith Cavell; 
and the Columbus Art Gallery has sent its 
spirited Polo at Lakewood. Others come from 
the collections of the Boston Museum, the 
Albright Art Gallery, Stephen C. Clarke, 
Henry Shaefer and the Brooklyn Museum. 


The dates of the pictures span 14 years, 
from 1910 to 1924, the year before Bellows 
died at the age of 43. The wide range of the 
artist’s interest is evidenced in this exhibi- 
tion of sporting pictures, of religious themes, 
portraiture, tragic drama, and landscape; and, 
in his Herald Tribune review, Royal Cortissoz 
admits as “almost incredible” the sensitive 
touch with which the little girl is painted 
in one of the group portraits, “coming from 
a celebrant of pugilism.” 

In a moving tribute to Bellows’ character 
as Cortissoz knew him, the critic tells about 
the way he was first struck by the sheer 
power, “the sense of flesh and blood flung 
upon canvas,” in Bellows’ work. “Then as 
time went on it seemed to me that he was 
subject to a finer emotion, and I asked my- 
self: ‘Is it that he is learning that while it 
is fun to paint for the sake of great sport, 
there is even more fun painting for the sake 
of beauty? Almost before I knew it the an- 
swer came.” 

In the present show, the answer for Cor- 
tissoz is the 1917 landscape, Crehaven: “Love- 
ly is surely the word for the Crehaven, with 
its rocky foreground, enlivened by animals, 
and, beyond, a gleaming sea. It reminds us 
that this strong man of his hands was also 
in his way a poet. Likewise, the Edith Cavell 
of 1918, which I would call his masterpiece, 
makes clear his possession of a dramatic and 
imaginative faculty.” 

The latter picture done in nocturnal greens 
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and blacks with gleaming yellow lights form- 
ing a solemn circular cadence as the white 
figure descends into the dungeon, celebrates 
the greatest heroine of the World War, the 
British Red Cross nurse Edith Louisa Ca- 
vell, whose body now reposes under Nor- 
wich Cathedral. In her compassion, Nurse Ca- 
vell aided English, French, and Belgium 
soldiers to escape during the German occu- 
pation of Belgium (she was stationed in a 
Belgium hospital). Convicted of this, she was 
sentenced to die before the firing squad. Ap- 
peals from all over the world, even from the 
U. S. Minister, were unavailing, and though 
she had tended many wounded German sol- 
diers with devoted care, Miss Cavell was ex- 
ecuted Oct. 12, 1915. The world was horrified 
at the incident, and struck by her calm dig- 
nity as she uttered her last words, “Patriotism 
is not enough.” Such moments of drama ab- 
sorbed Bellows. 

In the portraits, Bellows shows his vital 
power tempered by sensitivity, particularly 
for children’s features, and these oils form 
an effective foil to the dramatic canvases. 





Paul Mabury, Collector, Dies 

The passing of Paul R. Mabury on Jan. 11 
took one of California’s best known collectors 
of fine art. Aged 69, he was a frequent con- 
tributor to important loan exhibitions of old 
masters and 19th century paintings, two fields 
in which his collection was particularly choice. 
The ultimate disposition of the Mabury col- 
lection is not yet known, but Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times notes that “it was 
Mr. Mabury’s desire that his paintings should 
be placed where a wide public might see 
them.” Mr. Mabury was an honorary member 
of the board of governors of the Los Angeles 
Museum. 





Where Are You, Zwara? 


Paging John Zwara. Those watercolors you 
left with an Indianapolis dealer caught the 
eye of Guthrie Courvoisier, West Coast art 
dealer, and he recently exhibited them at his 
place in San Francisco. “Brilliant,” said the 
critics. All anyone knows about you is that 
you are a “tramp” artist who once studied in 
Prague. 


Enclosed Space 


NON-OBJECTIVE ART has innumerable phases 
and styles, most of which are familiar to 
Knud Merrild who is showing a large number 
of abstractions, space compositions and col- 
lages at the Boyer Galleries, New York, un- 
til Feb. 21. Danish-born, Merrild has an inter- 
national background, earned by work as a 
laborer, house painter and decorator, which 
explains, perhaps, the absence of any na- 
tionalistic qualities in his work. 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, director of 
the San Francisco Museum, points out in the 
catalogue that Merrild “uses varied materials, 
textures, surface patterns and colors to con- 
struct his non-objective compositions. He han- 
dles them surely, and well, but I believe it is 
in the sensitive feeling for space enclosed in 
them, that his greatest contribution lies.” 
The artist explains his attitude toward this 
phase of his work when he says, “In regarding 
space as a medium, I surround it by restricted 
areas of varied proportions; penetrate it at 
different angles and depths with shapes and 
planes, creating movement and rhythm, and 
in addition use various materials and colors 
in a related harmony to the whole.” 

Many exhibits, consisting of layers of plastic 
material into which have been cut designs and 
which have been superimposed and given vari- 
ous color tones (or, in some cases, left color- 
less), are given titles which explain Mer- 
rild’s objective. Perforation, Space Organiza- 
tion and Aesthetic Function in Space are two 
characteristic examples. His canvases are of- 
ten precise geometric designs, as in Madonna, 
in which a white rectangle placed next to a 
red cello-like shape is set off by a toned 
background and accented by a bright yellow 
band, which, like a halo, suggests the reli- 
gious nature of the subject. 





_—_—_ 


A Toast to Greenville! 

Greenville (Ohio), home of the Greenville 
Advocate, “the only daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Drake county,” gets more than news 
from its progressive paper—it gets art. For 
several years the Advocate has sponsored ex- 
hibitions, building up an art audience ex- 
tensive enough—though there are only 7,500 
citizens in the town—to launch and support 
the Greenville Art Guild and Gallery, an or- 
ganization which maintains permanent quar- 
ters and presents a regular calendar of shows. 

Boasting an attendance of 10,000 over the 
past five years, the Greenville Gallery, which 
is supported by the public, is showing old 
master engravings, and paintings by Mary 
Theonen through Feb. 18. Following that will 
be a photographic exhibit. 

It is interesting to note that Jersey City 
with 309,215 more inhabitants (1930 census) 
than Greenville (Ohio) has no art museum— 
and doesn’t seem to care. 





Harpo Gets Dalied 

What happened to Harpo Marx at the 
hands of Surrealist Salvatore Dali? Plenty, 
concluded the critic of the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner after viewing the portrait at 
Guthrie Courvoisier’s penthouse gallery. The 
silent brother of Groucho and Chico emerges 
as “a thing of exquisite drawing and fantastic 
whimsey, the most interesting artistic novelty 
of the year. Tall giraffes, far and near, are 
pictured in pattern around Harpo and his 
harp, and each giraffe’s neck is pictured as 
bursting into yellow flames.” Behind giraffes 
with throats-on-fire following a comedian home 
must lie some deep and sinister psychological 
secret which the critic dared not reveal. 
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Kuniyoshi 


Tue East AND THE WEST, contrary to the 
old adage, do meet, at least in the paintings 
of Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Japanese-born artist 
whose one-man show, the first in three years, 
is current until Feb. 11 at the Downtown 
Gallery, New York. In the exhibition are 13 
canvases which, later in the season, will be 
featured at the Baltimore Museum—all but 
two have never been shown before. 

The show is causing a stir in New York 
art circles. Shortly after its opening, Gordon 
Washburn, director of the Albright Gallery, 
purchased for his institution’s Room of Con- 
temporary Art, the large semi-nude I Think 
So, one of the most important works in the 
exhibition and one that gives the artist excel- 
lent representation in the Buffalo gallery. 

One of the most individual of practicing 
American artists, Kuniyoshi’s latest work rep- 
resents a growth in richness and tone, but a 
growth in the same vein that has marked his 
course in other years. There are two still 
life groups, two characteristic landscapes— 
strong, yet sensitive—and the usual predomi- 
nance of figure pieces, mostly girls seated in 
chairs or leaning on tables. All are handled 
in a manner that seems to grow out of Kuni- 
yoshi’s Oriental heritage, which has been 
tempered by Occidental training and _ tradi- 
tions. Defying classification, his painting, when 
it was exhibited in Japan in 1932, was called 
“Parisian,” which, of course, it would not be 
called if exhibited in Paris. 

Kuniyoshi’s figure pieces, almost always 
studies of semi-nude girls, have as “props” 
copies of newspapers or magazines. The models 
differ in feature, but all are imbued with an 
indefinable aura of reverie or complete re- 
laxation. Their faces, whether slightly bored 
as in Waiting or given over to ennui as in 
I’m Tired, all bear the stamp of the artist’s 
unique treatment, an element that gives them 
much in common, aside from waiting. 

A trained draughtsman, Kuniyoshi defines 
his figures with lines that are seemingly rem- 
nants of his preliminary drawing. Between 
these he builds form with no straining for 
solidity. The Morning After, reproduced on the 
cover of this issue, demonstrates the sculp- 
turesque roundness he produces without striv- 
ing primarily for that effect. Chemises and 
blouses, in the clothed figures, are rendered 
with the swirling markings seen in the back- 
grounds, and with the same variety of texture 
and color. Usually lighter in tone than the 
background, they strike bright notes in the 
color harmonies. 

In landscape and still life Kuniyoshi’s feel- 
ing for space and sonorous relationships are 
evident. In Deserted Brickyard he uses a series 
of poles to strike sharp vertical accents and 
to lead into the lonely expanse stretching, 
unpeopled, into the distance. 





Washington Sees Cikovsky 


Nicolai Cikovsky, one of the “Major Ameri- 
cans” sponsored by the Downtown Gallery of 
New York, has placed on exhibition a group 
of 27 pictures in the national capital, at the 
Whyte Gallery until Feb. 16. An accomplished 
watercolorist and oil painter, Cikovsky is now 
a resident of Washington, where one of his 
Treasury Department murals adorns the new 
Department of the Interior Building. 

Born in Russia in 1894, the artist has, 
since he began working in America, won 
many important awards and representation in 
leading museums. His versatility, demonstrated 
in the Whyte Gallery exhibition which com- 
prises landscapes, portraits, figure pieces, still 
lifes and interiors, is matched by a variety 
of approach—each scene seeming to evoke a 
particular treatment. 


Ist February, 1939 








A Jesuit Mission: Giuseppe Marta CRreEsPI 


Detroit Obtains a Crespi and a Mount 


THE LATEST DONATIONS by local collectors 
to the Detroit Institute of Arts are two can- 
vases that, outside the fact that they are 
oils, have no more in common than the en- 
vironments out of which they came. One, 
Giuseppe Maria Crespi’s A Jesuit Mission re- 
flects the Baroque tradition of Italy, and the 
other, William S. Mount’s The Banjo Player, 
mirrors the simplicity of genre painting as 
practiced in America during the last century 
—pictorial counterparts of the folk songs. 

Centered in the Crespi canvas is a priest 
calling his listeners to repentance—a sight 
quite common in Italy during the Jesuit-en- 
gineered Counter-Reformation. Painted about 
1709, A Jesuit Mission is conceived, Perry T. 
Rathbone points out in the Institute Bulletin, 


The Banjo Player: Wittiam S. Mount 





“in Baroque terms of sudden contrasts of 
light and shade, but handled by Crespi with 
great freshness and originality. Crespi has 
described the hour and the place with care: 
the setting is a barren hillside at dawn; 
the first cool light of day breaks over the 
distant mountain dispelling the black clouds.” 

Mount’s canvas, on the other hand, de- 
picts a single figure—a homely country char- 
acter who sits in a barn plucking a banjo 
—and is a simple and direct statement of life 
as observed by the artist. As Parker Lesley 
explains in the Bulletin, Mount searched “no- 
where but throughout his own country for 
things to paint; he succeeded in preserving 
the most agreeable phases of a style of life 
now very hard to find.” 





Two Women: Paso Picasso 


Famous Quinn Picture Enters Chrysler Collection 


Pablo Picasso, Exhibited, Sold and Honored 


THERE is much news of Pablo Picasso this 
month. First of all, the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery, New York, has placed on exhibition un- 
til Feb. 18 a show of “Figure Paintings by 
Picasso,” comprising ten canvases from 1905 
to 1923, including several not previously ex- 
hibited. 

Secondly, the Museum of Modern Art an- 
nounces that the largest and most comprehen- 
sive Picasso exhibition ever held will open in 
New York next November as the inaugural 
exhibition for the Museum’s new building. 
The show is to be staged in collaboration 
with the Art Institute of Chicago and Chi- 
cagoans need wait patiently only until Feb. 
1, 1940, at which time the show will come to 
their city. Three hundred works from all the 
artist’s periods will be shown. 

Finally, the Modern Museum further an- 
nounces the purchase from the Jacques Selig- 
mann Gallery of Picasso’s Les Dameiselles 
d Avignon, his first cubist painting, and, in 
the words of Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the Modern’s 
director, “one of the few paintings in the 
history of modern art which can be called 
epoch-making.” 

The large canvas, formerly in the collection 
of Jacques Doucet, measures eight feet square. 
It was exhibited in New York at the Jacques 
Seligmann Gallery in 1937 and was _ repro- 
duced in Tue Art Dicest issue of November 
1, 1937. The work, really a transitional piece, 
is distinguished by its blue and terra cotta 
color, its elements of negroid forms, and ves- 
tiges of his monumental classic style. The 
painting will be exhibited next April when 
the Museum moves into its new home. 

In the early twenties, after he had passed 
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through Cubism, Picasso returned to a classic 
style, of which one of the paintings in the 
current Harriman display is an outstanding 
example. It is Two Women, formerly in the 
John Quinn collection, later sold to George 
Reber and now owned by Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr. Quinn, who died in 1924, was one of the 
greatest patrons of modern art in the world: 
a peppery Irish bank lawyer who made a for- 
tune in New York and spent a good deal of 
it patronizing modern living American and 
European artists and writers. Some of the 
most famous paintings of the School of Paris 
were at one time owned by him, and many of 
his pictures were offered to the Metropolitan 
which refused them and to the Louvre, which 
gladly took them. 


The style in Picasso’s Two Women is one 
of monumental classicism of the distorted, 
lackadaisical Michaelangelesque manner, in 
which the forms are massive and made in- 
ordinately disproportionate for the sake of an 
illusion of great power. Shrewdly composed 
(reminiscent of the Sistine ceiling figures), 
the canvas is one of Picasso’s outstanding 
works in this manner. 

Four of the paintings in the Harriman ex- 
hibition are from the collection of Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr., two of which were included in 
the Modern Museum’s abstract show several 
years ago. The well known Lady With Fan of 
the 1905 period, from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Harriman is in the show. 
The Poet, owned by George L. K. Morris is 
included; as are four works owned by the 
gallery: Woman Combing Her Hair of 1907, 
Mother and Child of 1922, Woman With 
Blue Veil, 1923, and Seated Acrobat. 


The Abstract Trio 


Dictators, it seems, are art experts. 

“Is it not significant and not merely coin- 
cidence that the totalitarian leaders should 
have correctly appraised from the beginning 
the essence of non-figurative painting,” in- 
quires the foreword to the catalogue of a 
show by three American abstract artists. The 
three—A. E. Gallatin, George L. K. Morris, 
Charles G. Shaw—are exhibiting non-objective 
works at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries. 

The fact that the lay public may not 
understand abstract art, but that the dictator, 
“sensitively equipped for spying out his ene- 
mies,” knows what it is all about, and the 
fact that, come the putsch, these three artists 
will be on the blacklist, hinders not their 
search for a 20th century plastic language. 

The three form, in reality, a “team” of 
American artists. They have similar interests 
(all are writers as well as painters); they 
have similar lineage (dating from the revolu- 
tion) ; and they often exhibit as a trio. They 
paint in three distinct personal _ styles: 
Gallatin works in the realm of emotive mathe- 
matics; Morris in the tradition of the Amer- 
ican Indian; and Shaw in the realm of Man- 
hattan’s architectural shapes. But they cru- 
sade as a team for the thesis that abstract art 
is not foreign to America. 


Despite the flat allegation of the catalogue 
foreword, that “the paintings that comprise 
this exhibition are neither foreign nor de- 
rivative,” the Times critic, Howard Devree, 
was impelled to contradict. They “seem to 
me highly derivative,” wrote Devree, naming 
the derivations: “influence of Braque in form 
and, occasionally, Leger in color appear in 
the work of A. E. Gallatin. George L. K. 
Morris has explored Miroland, while Arp’s 
terra incognito has been invaded by Shaw.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun wrote at amus- 
ing length concerning the totalitarian threat 
and the presence possibly of international 
spies at the exhibition, but concluded that 
“each artist is recognizably different —- and 
that already is something. Mr. Morris like a 
very American, employes some of the tactics 
of our native Indians. Mr. Gallatin, the 
most cerebral of the trio, is best when most 
euclidian. . .. Mr. Shaw paints New Yorkese. 
His shapes are the shapes that our citizens 
see when strolling between tall buildings, or 
when looking up in the air at pigeons.” 


Composition: Cuartes G. SHAw 
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“Judges-Winners” 


Ir TAKES neither seer nor crystal-gazer to 
see trouble in the cards for the organizers 
of the contemporary American art exhibition 
at the New York World’s Fair. Offered as 
“Exhibit A” is the following letter which 
Harry Fried wrote the editor of the Balti- 
more Evening Sun: 

“I was interested in the outcome of the 
selection of the art to be sent to repzesent 
Maryland and Delaware at the New York 
World’s Fair. To say I was shocked when I 
read the names of the judges and the names 
of the winning contestants would be putting 
it mildly. To illustrate my point, I am listing 
the Judges and the Winners in parallel col- 
umns for comparison: 


JupcEs 

Mr. Hans Schuler, 
Mr. Herman Maril, 
Miss Elinor Ulman, 
Mr. Benj. Kurtz, 
Mr. R. Creekmore, 
Mr. Karl Metzler, 
Mrs. H. H. Wrenn, 
Mrs. A. Breeskin, 
Mrs. Geo. Boas, 
Mr. Russell Pall, 


Mr. Edward Grant. 


WINNERS 

Mr. Hans Schuler, 
Mr. Herman Maril, 
Miss E. Ulman, 
Mr. Benj. Kurtz, 
Mr. R. Creekmore, 
Mr. Karl Metzler, 
Mr. H. H. Wrenn, 
Miss G. Wrenn, 
Mr. W. Hoffman, 
Miss M. Mylander, 
Mr. M. B. Trimble, 


Mr. C. Harianzi, 
Mr. F. Morgareth, 
Mr. W. Pyle, Jr., 
Miss F. McLain, 
Miss H. Whiteside, 
Mr. George Good, 
Miss H. Hoopes. 
“Is art in Baltimore controlled by a clique 
which chooses its own baby as the winner 
of the baby show? This is not a statement 
that the art chosen is not the best, but a 
complaint as to how the selection was made.” 
[Ed.—One explanation may be that the New 
York exhibition is so heavily juried (there 
are 407 jury officials listed in the official pros- 
pectus), that the only way to obtain a com- 
prehensive exhibition at all is to include a 
considerable number of the judges.] 





Shades of Sitting Bull 


In lieu of their stolen hunting grounds, 
Gutzon Borglum, who has raised the erosion 
of mountains with pneumatic drills to a high 
art, proposes that Nebraska Palefaces com- 
pensate the Sioux Indians with tribal portraits 
carved in granite—dozens of ‘em, 16 feet 
high. According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, the hewer of the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial in South Dakota’s Black Hills has of- 
fered his services in creating these granite 
memorials to the Sioux in the Pine Ridge 
foothills near Chadron, Neb. Borglum, it is 
reported, wants the Pine Ridge Historical 
Society to reproduce an entire tribe of In- 
dians, using huge granite boulders from 
Mount Rushmore, 100 miles to the North. 


“We've robbed the Sioux of his hunting 
grounds and now fail to provide for them,” 
Borglum told the society. “I’m not so young 
as I was, and I don’t like to take on new 
fights and plan battles. But now, I want to 
build a monument—not from cement and sand 
—but from granite boulders. We'll make this 
monument out of Rushmore granite hauled 
down to Northwestern Nebraska 100 miles 
away in 30, 60 and 80-ton pieces. We'll make 
a whole tribe of Indians. We'll make them 
14 to 16 feet tall.” 

As the society scurries about for funds, the 
ghost of Sitting Bull is audible across the 
plains: “Ugh! Indian heap sick. Ask for 
bread, get stone!” 
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The Harbor: Maurice pE VLAMINCK 
“A Canvas of Virile Contrasts’—Klein 


New York Sees the “Wet” Pigment of Vlaminck 


A SELECTIVE GROUP of paintings by Maurice 
de Vlaminck, winner of the $600 Second prize 
at this year’s Carnegie International, are on 
view in New York through Feb. 11 at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries—its* fourth annual one- 
man show by this artist. 

The paintings, with the exception of two, 
are from the artist’s mature period, after he 
had passed through the Fauve movement to 


strike his own highly individual style. “There 


are several splendid examples of Vlaminck’s 
landscape work at its best,” writes Edward 
Alden Jewell in the Times, singling particu- 
larly The Surf, Near the Marsh, and the small 
Haystack, “which fleetingly, is lit with a daz- 
zling glow.” The exceptional works in the 
opinion of Jerome Klein, writing in the Post, 
are the early Port, “glistening with the wet- 
ness of a gray day, and the Harbor, a canvas 


of virile contrasts. The Haystack is a rugged 
little sketch. Some of the other views savor 
more of oil than the earth.” 





Glackens Show to Travel 

The Glackens Memorial exhibition recently 
assembled by and shown at the Whitney Mu- 
seum, is to be circulated through the country 
by the American Federation of Arts. Forty 
paintings and 25 drawings have been selected 
from the original exhibition by Juliana Force, 
Hermon More and Forbes Watson, associate 
editor of the Magazine of Art. The show 
will be available for bookings after March 
10. Application should be made to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton. At present the exhibition is being dis- 
played at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
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Le Hameau de Gourgent: Jean Eve 


Courbet Awoke the Artist in Jean Eve 


Wirth the large exhibition of “Masters of 
Popular Painting” at the Modern Museum last 
year, the phenomenon of “modern primitive 
painting” was elevated to the status of an im- 
portant phase of contemporary world art. 

Several of the French artists included in the 
exhibition have since been further introduced 
to New York at the Perls Gallery, and an 
exhibition now current is devoted entirely to 
the work of one of those artists, Jean Eve. 


Born with the century at Soumain in the 
north of France, Eve’s first painting attempts 
date from his 15th year and were done merely 
for distraction and with no thought of be- 
coming an artist. “No one ever taught me 
anything,” said Eve, according to a biog-aphi- 
cal sketch by Maximilien Gauthier, and his 
main concern in life was supporting as best 
he could a wife and children. In this latter 
activity, Eve worked as a bookkeeper, a me- 
chanic, and a toll-house collector. 

The childhood interest in painting for 
pleasure continued all the while and Eve 
amused himself with watercolor and brushes. 
It was in 1924, however, that he was jolted 
into taking his art seriously. He saw a Cour- 





bet show in Paris and “It hit me so hard,” 
says Eve, “that it awoke in me a need to 
p?int in earnest to remake what I saw.” 
After that he made the acquaintance of Kis- 
ling and soon he began showing his work 
in Paris. At one point Eve dropped his fac- 
tory work to settle down to painting rural 
landscapes, but gave that up when he found 
it impossible to support a family with paint. 
In 1935 he won his present civil service job 
es a night toll collector which guarantees a 
livelihood and some daylight time to paint. 

A sober, low-keyed color harmony in brown 
distinguishes several of the landscapes, and, 
like a!l primitives, Eve presses his forms into 
more or less rigid, architectural patterns, “re- 
making what he sees.” The catalogue lists 
seven out of the 20 paintings as loans from 
private collectors indicating that the artist 
has already acquired an appreciative public 
for his casually begun art career. 





“~~ 


Chicago Sells Forty 

Forty prints were sold by the Art Institute 
of Chicago out of its recent International Ex- 
hibition of Etchings and Engravings. 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO.) Inc. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 


Not Legally Admitted 


Guy L. Fake, the Newark judge who is 
wont to differ with the Treasury Department 
on matters of art, is again on the front 
pages; this time because he has prevented in- 
stallation of two murals painted by Tanner M. 
Clark on the order of the Treasury for New- 
ark’s Federal Court House. The judge, as 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, 
explained: “It is my opinion, for what it is 
worth, that courtrooms should contain no dis- 
tracting decorations, either by way of murals 
or statuary. Under our system of jurispru- 
dence, the jurors should not have their minds 
affected by exhibits not legally admitted in 
evidence.” The judge approves only portraits 
of deceased and dignified justices—the de- 
ceased the better. 

Clark, who won his commission in competi- 
tion with 200 artists, now has the finished 
panels in his studio. Depicting an outdoor 
basketball game and a factory scene in which 
a machine is severing the hand of a child 
worker, the two murals will remain under 
cover until some decision is arrived at by 
Treasury officials. 

Those same officials will not be strangers 
to Judge Fake’s system of aesthetics, for he 
has previously reversed their opinions on 
what is suitable art decoration for the Fed- 
eral Building in Newark. Romauld Kraus’ 
Justice, reproduced in THe Art Dicest for 
Jan. 1, was also sponsored and paid for by 
the Treasury Department, and, like the Clark 
murals, was vetoed by the judge, when the 
citizens, with his help, saw something “com- 
munistic” in it. Kraus’ disowned Justice, 
when it appears at the San Francisco and 
the New York fairs, will give the public a 
chance to judge the aesthetic tenets of New- 
ark’s Judge Fake, and perhaps reverse his 
decision. 





Newark Sees Bluemner 

Even in the last century German authori- 
ties were not too kindly disposed toward those 
who differed with official dictates on matters 
of art. In 1892 Oscar Bluemner argued on 
aesthetics with Kaiser Wilhelm IIl—an argu- 
ment that led to his coming to America shortly 
thereafter. After a career successful artistical- 
ly, but a failure financially, he took his life 
in January, 1938. He is now being remem- 
béred in Newark, where he painted for a 
while, with an exhibition at the Co-operative 
Gallery, current until Feb. 18. 

An exhibitor in the famed 1913 Armory 
show, Bluemner held his first one-man show 
two years later in the gallery of Alfred 
Stieglitz and began an American career that 
led to a national reputation. The Co-operative 
Gallery’s exhibition features watercolors and 
prints, many of them executed in Newark, the 
Morris Canal being a favorite spot. 





Pictures in the Home 

Striving to draw public attention to the 
position American art should hold in the 
decoration of the contemporary home, mem- 
bers of the Decorators Club, New York, have 
built room settings around the Gelatone color 
reproductions published by the Associated 
American Artists. On display at club head- 
quarters at 745 Fifth Avenue until Feb. 14, 
the rooms have been designed to come within 
a budget that is in keeping with one which 
provides for reproductions in lieu of original 
works of art. 

In settings as different as a farmhouse liv- 
ing room, a young man’s room and the dress- 
ing room of a girl’s club, varied methods of 
lighting have been utilized to focus attention 
upon the picture which forms the theme center. 
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Modern China’s Craft 


AMERICANS, increasingly familiar with 
China’s ancient bronzes and jades, are not, 
as a rule, conversant with the output of con- 
temporary craftsmen of that war-torn land. 
Modern Chinese decorations and furniture, 
therefore, should prove interesting to collec- 
tors and decorators, who can, until Feb. 9, 
see a varied selection of new and old Orien- 
tal furnishings at the Decorators Club, New 
York. 

Collected by G. W. Baehne, an American 
business man long resident in China, the 
contemporary furniture is executed in ebony 
and decorated in Chinese motifs, but con- 
structed to serve a Western way of living. A 
complete set of dining room furniture is on 
view, striking a strange note of East-West 
admixture. The shops in which these pieces 
were executed—in Chapei—were blown from 
the earth by Japanese airmen. 





Fillmore Announces a “Find” 
Julon Moser, a young California artist who 
has been seen in several important Western 
exhibitions during the past year, is making 
her initial appearance as a one-man exhibitor 
with a show at the Artists’ Barn, Fillmore, 
California, current through Feb. 5. A special- 
ist in watercolor, Miss Moser has received 
affirmative notices from Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times and has, during her first 
year as an exhibitor, taken several awards. 
This Chile-born artist was characterized by 
one of her patrons as “a new star who would 
have New York critics purring within two 
seasons.” That industrious group of apprais- 
ers, not given readily to purring, would, how- 
ever, welcome the appearance of a new artist 
who could justify such a happy reaction. 





$30,000 for Gilbert Stuart 


At the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries’ recent Barry sale, which realized 
a total of $51,755, the piéce de résistance, 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Commodore Barry, 
brought $30,000. Like most of the Barry 
items it was purchased by the Macbeth Gal- 
leries for a client who prefers to remain 
anonymous. 

Other prices brought in the Barry sale 
were $2,500 for a silver tankard made by 
John Aitken for the commodore; $1,500 for 
an autograph logbook containing records, in 
the commodore’s handwriting, of his early 
life; and $1,500 for Barry’s autograph signal 
book. 





For Women Only 

The Wichita Art Association invites all 
American women painters to enter its fourth 
Women Painters of America Annual, to be 
held at the Wichita Art Museum, April 2 to 
24. Exhibits and entry cards must reach the 
museum not later than March 20. Only oil 
paintings are acceptable, and each artist is 
limited to four entries. A jury composed of 
Sven Birger Sandzen, Ed Davison and Mrs. 
Verna M. Wear will select the show and award 
prizes of $100, $50 and $10. Address: Wichita 
Art Association, Wichita, Kan. 





Rifka Angel of New York 

Tue Art Dicest, which, in the issue of 
Dec. 15, missed Rifka Angel’s address by a 
scant 1,000 miles, has been informed by the 
artist that for the past several years she has 
been a resident in New York, not Chicago. 
Mrs. Angel, who recently exhibited her work 
at the Findlay Galleries, had previously been 
closely associated with Chicago activities. 
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Chicken Pull: Martin GAMBEE 


Martin Gambee Shows Navajo Watercolors 


Martin GAMBEE, who has spent three sum- 
mers in the interior of the Navajo country 
along the Arizona-Utah boundary, is showing 
New Yorkers a selection of watercolors de- 
picting life and landscape in that vast, arid 
region. Current until Feb. 11 at the Ferargil 
Galleries, the Gambee watercolors, accurately 
drawn and colored, bring to 57th Street real- 
istic impressions of towering buttes, lonely 
canyons and taciturn Indians. 

Spectacular scenery, seeming almost to be 
the product of an over-active imagination, ap- 
pears in Finger Butte under a broiling sun, 
and in The Moon and the Junipers under a 





San Antonio's “Local” 

San Antonio’s own “local” was held last 
month at the Witte Memorial Museum with 
34 artists exhibiting 53 examples of their 
latest work. These were accepted from 300 
entries by a jury composed of Victor Higgins, 
Taos artist now resident in San Antonio; 
Ward Lockwood, of the fine arts faculty of 
the University of Texas; and Richard Foster 
Howard, director of the Dallas Museum. 

Accorded honorable mentions in oil and 
watercolor were Boyer Gonzales, Cecilia Neu- 
heisel, Georgia Maverick Harris, Lola Muel- 
ler, Mary Aubrey Keating and Susan B. Chase. 

Completing the roster are: Ivan Johnson, 
Margaret Tupper, J. J. King, Peter Hohn- 
stedt, Harold Roney, Paul Cook, Verna Deck- 
ert, H. D. Higley, Jr., J. L. McLellan, Mrs. E. 


bright, cool moon. Chicken Pull, The Wind 
God Painting, and Hite-Chee’s Squaw Weav- 
ing are three papers that show natives en- 
gaged in a riding contest, absorbed in a re- 
ligious ritual and busy with a domestic task, 
respectively. Some of the pictures of native 
life are unique, because Gambee is one of the 
very few artists to spend enough time among 
the Navajos to gain their confidence and 
trust. He was, for example, the only white 
man allowed to make close-range photographs 
of their Mud Dance. Several exhibits date from 
Gambee’s previous visits to the last frontier 
of America’s “march of empire.” 





Richardson Cherry, Lonnie Rees, Mary Lee 
Clark, Otis Farnsworth, Jr., Yucola Younger, 
Joseph Payne, Imelda Schubart, Eva Marie 
Schuhart, Rena Green, E. Wheeler, Octavio 
Medelin; Waldine Tauch, Allen K. Boyles, 
Harding Black, Estelle Plumes, Henrietta 
Freather, Francis Ankron, Vinnie Reichert. 





Chicago and Its Vicinity 

Having completed its roster of entries on 
Jan. 9, the 43rd Annual Exhibition by Art- 
ists of Chicago and Vicinity will open at the 
Chicago Art Institute on Feb. 9, to continue 
through March 11. Prizes totalling $1,800 will 
be distributed by the following jurors: Don- 
ald J. Bear, director of Denver Art Museum; 
Clarence H. Carter, painter; Mahonri Young, 
artist; and Albin Polasek, sculptor. 
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The Metropolitan Museum’s New Armor Hall, Looking East 


Metropolitan Opens Its Great Armor Hall 


THE ARMOR HALL in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, whence betimes retire weary, subway- 
buffeted damosels, there to contemplate on 
an earlier breed of men who were brave, yet 
“veray parfit gentil knights,” has been trans- 
ferred to the loftily-vaulted, former Hall of 
Casts—once the nucleus of the original mu- 
seum building erected in 1879 in Gothic style. 

The transfer forms one of the major changes 
at the Metropolitan in a year of much change 
and renovation. The casts have been stored 
away as obsolete in this day of fine collec- 
tions of originals. The new armor hall, de- 
signed by the office of John Russell Pope, 
is a high apse with side aisles and clerestory 
lighting which opens into various minor gal- 
leries, all devoted to the arts of war. In the 
main hall, 17th and 18th century flags dip to 
a stalwart corps of shining knights astride 
their armored horses, eager to defend one 
more wronged maid or tilt for their king. 


The ordnance in these halls is fulsome: 
there are knightly spurs, enriched swords, dag- 
gers, war hemmers, poleaxes, spears, all kinds 
of bladed weapons for close, fierce fighting 
and there are many full sets of armor. The 
department was recently notably enriched by 
the bequest of Giulia P. Morosini with 153 
items, and the Metropolitan’s collection, given 
ample space for the first time, ranks with 
some of the best armory collections. Mr. 
Morosini, a former Wall Street broker, was 
one of the earliest arms collectors in America. 


One of the outstanding pieces in the mu- 
seum is the complete armor of Galiot de 
Genouilhac, a master of artillery in the service 
of Louis XII and Francis I. It is the subject 
of a comprehensive study of armor by the 
department’s curator, Stephen V. Grancsay, 
in the Metropolitan Museum Papers, No. 4 
and it is there described as the most im- 
portant item ever acquired by the depart- 
ment. It is an excellent example of high 
craftsmanship and complicated yet functional 
design. The overall weight for the man’s 
armor is more than 80 lbs.; for the horse, 
40 lbs. In the man’s well-tailored iron gar- 
ment there are nearly 1,500 rivets. It is grace- 
fully etched in all-over pattern with the 
labors of Hercules forming the central theme. 

There are nine equestrian manikins in the 
main hall. mounted and armored, all richly 
embellished with armorers’ ornaments. The 


entire collection carries through from Mero- 
vingian to late 17th century armor and traces 
the history of this craft through its rise, its 
peak of development and its decline, has- 
tened by the development of gunpowder. Out 
of the armorers’ shops of the middle ages 
came one great engineering principle that is 
household today: the principle of fluting a 
metal to strengthen it. The armorers discov- 
ered that their metal vestments could be made 
stronger and at the same time thinner if the 
metal were fluted or corrugated. 





Hofer’s ““Wind’’ Sold 


Karl Hofer’s now famous Carnegie Inter- 
national winner, The. Wind, after traveling 
from Europe to the Carnegie and from Pitts- 
burgh to the Nierendorf Gallery’s Hofer show 
in New York, has settled down in Detroit as 
part of the Kamperman collection. The can- 
vas (reproduced on the cover of THe Art 
Dicest for Oct. 15) was given by Dr. George 
Kamperman to Mrs. Kamperman as a Christ- 
mas surprise. 

Rated “the picture Of the year” by Flor- 
ence Davies, Detroit News critic, The Wind 
blew up a flurry of excitement in her column. 
Miss Davies announced the acquisition as a 
boon to art lovers in Detroit, and expressed 
satisfaction that the painting, besides being 
a Detroit possession, was in the hands of 
“generous collectors who will share it with 
others by loaning it to the museum should the 
occasion arise.” The canvas, described by Miss 
Davies as “a born prize winner,” is, the critic 
continued, “immediately arresting. It is strong 
in design, fine in color. It is not a picture 
of propaganda, but it has a deeply felt sig- 
nificance.” 





Millier “All Out’’ for Sexton 

In 1ts January 1 issue, THe Art Dicest re- 
produced Fred Sexton’s Mary and told how 
Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen- 
News had hailed the artist as a “comer” and 
offered to stake his reputation on that proph- 
ecy. Now, a search through the Dicest morgue 
reveals that Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times has been going “all out” for Sexton 
ever since seeing his first exhibited paintings 
in December, 1929. It is seldom that two crit- 
ics bet on the wrong horse. 
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While the Sun Shines: Date NicHo.s 


American Diplomat Takes His Art to Berlin 


JEFFERSON PATTERSON took a bit of his 
native America with him when he sailed re- 
cently for Germany to assume his duties as 
first-secretary of the American Embassy in 
Berlin. Just previous to departure Mr. Pat- 
terson acquired from the circulating galler- 
ies of the Dayton Art Institute five paintings 
by three contemporary artists—Edward Bur- 
roughs, Roy Mason and Dale Nichols—to 
hang in his Berlin residence. 

None of the paintings is in the extreme 
modern idiom now under quarantine in Nazi 
Germany. Three are oils by Dale Nichols, 
Chicago artist whose important End of the 
Hunt has just entered the Hearn Collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum. Purchased in 
conjunction with the Macbeth Galleries of 





Amsterdam Was Lucky 

Henry E. Schnakenberg’s Treasury Depart- 
ment murals (reproduced in THe Art DicEst 
for Jan. 15) are enroute to the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Post Office with the full approval of 
Henry McBride, New York Sun critic, who 
has on recent Saturdays frequently reveled 
in devastating idol-smashing. After viewing 
the panels at the Art Students League, Mc- 
Bride decided Amsterdam “was lucky in get- 
ting Schnakenberg to do the murals because 
it is going to like them much better than 
some of the other towns have liked murals.” 

McBride’s opinion was based on logical rea- 
soning: “In the first place the subjects are 
agreeable. Citizens of Amsterdam are going 
to look with pleasure at the Departure of a 
Packet Boat and at Sir William Johnson Con- 
ferring with the Indians, for our history has 
a way of slipping from us in these rapid 
times, and it is always profitable for us to re- 
member what we have been, as well as what 
we may be. The country at large has been 
considerably bothered and perplexed by the 
many murals with ‘social content’ that is as 
mixed as the inexpert painting in which it 
has been expressed, and will relish, for a 
change, pictures that hint at the durability 
of the country rather than at its collapse. 

“Mr. Schnakenberg’s way of painting is in 
conformity with his themes: healthy, sound, 
untroubled. It might have been a trifle more 
emotional, it is true, but the likelihood is 
that Amsterdam will prefer it as it is.” 
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New York, they are entitled While the Sun 
Shines (not so sharply defined as the artist’s 
usual work), Green Fields and The Three 
Hunters. The other two are watercolors, Beach 
Looking Toward Cape Henry by Edward Bur- 
roughs and No Duck Day by Roy Mason. Bur- 
roughs, dean of the Dayton Art Institute 
School, painted the Cape’ Henry view while in 
Virginia last Summer. 

“Mr. Patterson selected these paintings,” 
comments the Dayton Journal-Herald, “not 
only because he wishes them for personal 
possessions but also because he believes them 
worthy of representing his country’s art. They 
will have a wide audience for the residence of 
the first-secretary is. in a sense, a world cross- 
ways and citizens of all nations are guests.” 





Big City & Small Town 


Using opaque watercolor and confining her- 
self to small picture areas, Lily Cushing Em- 
met has captured fleeting aspects of city 
scenes, park landscapes and small _ towns, 
which are on exhibition at the Walker Gal- 
leries, New York, until Feb. 11. Inter- 
spersed with these are brightly colored flower 
pieces. 

Miss Emmet, possessed of a feeling for 
warm enveloping atmosphere, brings to her 
show several very small papers reflecting life 
in, and views of, New York’s Central Park. 
In a larger work, 72nd Street Pond, she shows 
model sailboat enthusiasts busy at their fa- 
vorite park diversion. Main Street in Sauger- 
ties, on the other hand, depicts the lazy, quiet, 
sleepy air of a village thoroughfare, lined 
with parked cars and a typically strange as- 
sortment of low shop fronts. 





Bought by Houston 

A painting seen in the first National Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee of New York—Beulah -Schiller Ayars’ 
Scene on Buffalo Bayou-——-has been acquired 
by the Houston Museum of Fine Arts. A mem- 
ber of the Southern States Art League and 
the Texas Fine Arts Association, Mrs. Ayars 
won an honorable mention in one of the 
Houston Museum’s group shows, a show in 
which she had as fellow exhibitors her daugh- 
ter and her granddaughter. 
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Portugal and Spain 
Watercolors 
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MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York City 


WATERCOLORS 
VIRGINIA PARKER 


Jan. 23rd to Feb. 4th 


MORTON GALLERIES 
130 WEST 57th STREET 


JACOB HIRSCH'S 
"LITTLE MUSEUM" 
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Exhibition of 
Paintings* Lithographs*¢ Etchings 
by 
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PARK ART GALLERIES 
48 East 50th Street New York City 


Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for American art galleries. Advertis- 
ing is charged for at the rate of $7 per inch. 
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ARTHUR B. 


DAVIES 


Exhibition of Paintings, 

Watercolors and Draw- 

ings of his Early and 
Middle Periods. 


FEBRUARY 7-28 


Gallery of 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
460 Park Avenue, New York 





“ABE LINCOLN of ILLINOIS” 


cA selection of original paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, relics and 
famous documents from the pri- 


vate collection formed by Harry 
MacNeill Bland. 


February 6th to February 20th 


BLAND GALLERY, INC. 
45 EAsT 57TH STREET 
NEw YorK CITY 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 28... 57th St., N.Y. 


Weekdays 10-6: Sundays 2:30-5:30 


RETROSPEc 
EXHIBITIOg 


The Sponsored Group 
FEBRUARY 6 to 25 


JEAN EVE 


Modern French Primitive 










Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, N. Y. C. 





ELEONORA 


KISSEL 


Paintings 
Jan. 30th-Feb. 11th 
MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 59th and 60th Sts. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


One of the pastimes of this desk is the 
compilation of a weekly “paysheet” on the 
critics. It has a certain sportive element of 
chance and works quite simply. Each Friday, 
prior to the appearance of the weekend art 
pages, a sample dummy is drawn up in which 
guesses are made on how the critics will play 
up some shows, play down others, and what 
reproductions will be used. Winnings are paid 
in cubits which we add to our anticipatory 
and guessing stature. Losses are merely ig- 
nored. Here is the breakdown of weights given 
to the various exhibitions by five of the New 


York critics for Jan. 21-22. 


The Times led off with the opening of the 
new Metropolitan armor hall, and the second- 
ary story was on the Lintott show. Reproduc- 
tions: Vlaminck, Isabel Bishop, Lintott, Yar- 
nall Abbott, Yvonne du Bois. The Times page, 
edited by Edward Alden Jewell, does a com- 
plete job of covering all phases of art. Jewell 
has lately been doing much in critical essays 
of the deliberative kind (such as Huneker 
once did in America), and he rarely leads 
with a review of a one-man show. However, 
between him and Howard Devree all of the 
shows are covered. 


The Herald Tribune, edited by Royal Cor- 
tissoz, led off with the private Bellows ex- 
hibition at the Century Club, with the sec- 
ondary story on Lintott. Cortissoz will gener- 
ally give the main play to an older generation, 
preferably an academician. His assistant, Car- 
lyle Burrows, covers the bulk of the contem- 
porary shows, and in general coverage of all 
art news, the Times and the Trib run a close 
race. 

The Saturday Sun page, presided over by 
Henry McBride—the most entertaining column 
of all—led off with the Massimo Campigli 
show at Julien Levy’s and gave secondary play 
to the Gallatin-Morris-Shaw exhibit. Repro- 
ductions: Bishop, Lintott, Segonzac. McBride’s 
page glides with ease and charm over Fifty- 
Seventh street, sucking honey from a few 
smart selective exhibitions, nodding to people, 
glancing at a few pictures, and buzzing with 
a sustained repartee of Restoration calibre. 
It is a dinner table page and shies off from 
social protest. With Melville Upton assisting, 
the Sun covers considerable ground. 

Emily Genauer of the World Telegram led 
off with Segonzac and then Vlaminck, and 


gave reproductions to those two and to Jean 
Eve and Louis Ferstadt. Both Miss Genauer 
and Jerome Klein of the Post are champions 
of “young artists,” admire the modern French, 
and are strongly assertive, crusading and posi- 
tive. Miss Genauer has expository moments in 
which Clive Bell and Roger Fry are dusted 
off, but she also has a keen journalistic sense 
and an impassioned concern about art. 

The Post critic, Jerome Klein, is the most 
limited in space. His lead-off was Segonzac, 
followed by Vlaminck, and his reproduction 
was a Jean Eve. Klein crusades especially for 
the social significance group, holding that art 
is the flesh and blood of today’s struggle. In 
terse, clipped sentences, he writes a column 
especially good for its de-bunking, but marred 
sometimes by too much servicing for the wing 
gauche. Margaret Breuning does a really ex- 
pert critical job on the Journal-American. 

All this proves nothing, but makes an in- 
teresting set-up for the artists who have shows 
in New York, because there is a sympathetic 
critic for everyone. And let it be said, to the 
greater glory of the New York critic, that no 
one of the above mentioned journals and pa- 
pers ever sold a review or commercialized its 
critical position. The amount of advertising 
from the galleries may influence the space 
available for art notes, but it does not deter- 
mine whether the review will be favorable or 
not. And it cannot be repeated too often that 
practically every European art review is 
bought and paid for by the exhibiting artist. 


The World of Hard Knocks 


For several reasons one of the most inter- 
esting shows was the exhibit of Jack Levine 
at the Downtown Gallery. He’s 24 years old 
and has been hailed as a special find by the 
Federal Art Project. At the “New Horizons” 
exhibition several years ago he won consider- 
able notice with an effective canvas, Brain 
Trust, reproduced at that time in THE ArT 
Dicest. Levine’s story is this: born in the 
slums of Boston; family of eight children; 
moved at age of 8 to “throttling” (his word) 
Roxbury. Noticed by Denman Ross. Rescued 
from depression by Federal Art Project. Then 
won first fame with satiric and protesting pic- 
tures of U. S. life in manner of Soutine and 
Kokoschka. 

Writes Miss Genauer: “Fiercely intense pro- 
tests against the poverty, injustice and ugli- 
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Bisbee, Arizona: GILMER PETROFF 

Exhibited at Ferargil 

ness of it all, and what it amounts to is “a 
series of brilliant impassioned bitter phrases, 
but not a soberly planned composition.” Writes 
Jerome Klein: “As far as I can see, Levine 
has just swung wild and landed on his own 
chin.” Writes Jewell (Times): “To my mind 
this is, in the main, quite terrible painting.” 
There is a moral in all this. Roxbury is 
not the only wielder of “throttles,” and it may 
be possible that the above comments are as 
tough jolts as this young man ever received. 
Ironically, it may be that the old Roxbury 
training will pull Levine through. Maybe he’ll 
never again mention “throttles,” and perhaps 
Roxbury will be lovingly landscaped on his 
next canvases. He'll come through, though. 


Vail Memorial 


Of another generation is the huge memorial 
exhibition of work by the late Eugene Vail 
at the Fine Arts Society. It is one of the most 
unusual exhibitions of the year, containing 
hundreds of paintings and drawings and sev- 
eral salon affairs of Horse Fair proportions. 
And it was an excellent exhibition. Vail was 
not an artist to remain for too long in the 
groove of one style and he was undoubtedly 
attuned to the main art movements of his 
generation. There are several studies, particu- 
larly nudes, that are reminiscent of Julien’s 
academy in the old days; there are impres- 
sionistic affairs; there are solid, huge can- 
vases of fishermen; there are sparkling little 
scenes of Venice, and views of American cities. 

Vail’s was “the life of a carefully trained 
painter,” wrote Royal Cortissoz in a long, 
appreciative review, “whose sound workman- 
ship accounts for the honors he won in Paris 
and elsewhere. . . . The final impression he 
leaves is that of an accomplished technician, 
who painted true and sympathetic studies of 
European picturesqueness.” 


On the Alkaline Side 


There has been a run on “naives” lately, 
with the Jean Eve show at Perls Galleries; 
the Louis Vivin exhibit at the Valentine Gal- 
lery and the modern Italian Massimo Campigli 
at Julien Levy’s. Campigli was not presented 
especially as a “naive” or primitive (it is im- 
portant, how the artist is presented in publicity 
and announcements), but he seems to fall 
happily enough into the category. Instead of 
Pittsburgh or Mexican jungle scenes, his ear- 
lier life was cluttered up with Etruscan art 
objects and ancient, pre-Roman murals whence 
he takes a motif and having a motif, proceeds. 


Two bird-like women winding yarn is the 


most repeated subject and it is done in varia- 
tions of 20” x 25”, 15” x 20”, 11” x 18”, ad 
absurdum. The color is mild and flaking and 
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the whole exhibit is on the alkaline side. 
However, this is just one opinion because 
McBride writes in the Sun that Campigli is 
“a difficult painter who can be taken on faith 
and should be.” McBride mentions Keats, 
Robert Benchley, the Kirk Askews (who own 
a Campigli), John Addington Symonds, and 
Emerson’s Oversoul. Campigli’s paintings are 
“the most silent pictures I have ever encoun- 
tered,” said McBride, asking, “what is there 
comparable to a _ well-kept graveyard for 
charm?” 
Roar of the City 

Floyd Clymer, on the other hand, gets his 
motives from New York and there is no silence. 
There is the roar of subways, the rat-tat-tat 
of riveters, the police whistles and the syn- 
copation of automobile horns in his pictures 
at the Milch Gallery and they certainly threw 
some voltage through the critics. “Forthright, 
restless, strong,’ wrote Howard Devree in the 
Times. “Vivid color contrasts and a free style 
of drawing maintain the spirited tempo,” wrote 
Klein. “Vigorously painted, decisive,” said Car- 
lyle Burrows. “Staccato accents, the beating 
rhythm of the city,” wrote Miss Genauer. 

Clymer, who used to exhibit more frequently, 
“has developed new and appealing color,” 
wrote Burrows, recalling his earlier work. 


Genauer vs. Wescott 


The main bout: Glenway Wescott vs. Emily 
Genauer in a battle of opinion over murals 
by Jared French done for West Coxsackie, New 
York, under the Federal Art Project, on ex- 
hibition at the Julien Levy Galleries prior to 
installation. Wescott provides the catalogue 
foreword; hails the murals as “brilliant.” Miss 
Genauer answers in the World Telegram, “Ter- 
rible.” 


Wescott: (after brief introduction, an ad- 
mission that he is a personal friend of French, 
and an account of an incident in which French 
was not stirred by a Van Gogh): “I myself 
cannot really love the art of Van Gogh any 
more than Jared French can. I am too Ameri- 
can, that is, a believer in good fortune and 
good temper and good looks; a lover of the 
calm and definite kind of form set apart some- 
how in brilliant uncluttered space; a lover 
of the deliberate pose, the steady brush, the 
third (not the fourth) dimensions. That, rough- 
ly speaking, always has been the style of our 
American painting when it has been very 
good.... 

“Now here we have the first showing of a 

[Please turn to page 26] 


The Tropics: Jarep FRENCH 
On View at Julien Levy’s 
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1867 — 1939 


Yes, that is how long we have 
been in business, 72 years! We 
have, and still do, offer a service 
complete in every detail. Ex- 
perienced men will pack and 
ship your art works to any place 
in the country at a moderate cost. 

For safety’s sake — use 
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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS by 


EUGENE VAIL 


Until February 4th 


American Fine Arts Society Galleries 
215 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 


Readers ordering a change of address are re- 
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3000 YEARS OF 
CHINESE JADE 


Loan Exhibition for the Benefit of the 


CHINESE CIVILIAN 
WAR VICTIMS 


Profusely Illustrated 
Catalogue, One Dollar 


UNTIL FEB. 11 


ARDEN GALLERY 


460 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


FIGURE PAINTINGS 


PICASSO 


Until February 18 
63 East 57th Street, New York 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE CUT BY 


GENEVIEVE KARR HAMLIN 


FEBRUARY 6 THRU 18 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street, New York City 





Tue Art Dicest will try to find any work 
of art for a reader. 
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Versailles: DuNOYER DE Seconzac (Watercolor) 


Segonzac Breasted the Cezannesque Tide 


Not ALL contemporary French painters are 
wildly modern, it appears, and three who are 
not are Segonzac, Bonnard and Derain. Without 
them, according to Frank Crowninshield, writ- 
ing about a group of Segonzac washes and 
watercolors on exhibition until Feb. 4 at the 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery, New York, “the 
stream of French tradition might well have 
been choked by the flood of abstractions and 
aesthetic disagreements that followed Ceé- 
zanne.” 

André Dunoyer de Segonzac, who sold his 
first painting to the now-impoverished Paul 
Poiret, derives, according to Crowninshield, 
“directly from the classical tradition. In his 
passionate preoccupation with nature [all the 
exhibits are landscapes] and aristocracy of 
taste, he descends from Poussin, Claude, Corot 
and Courbet. A little more energized than 
Corot; with sensibility a shade quicker than 
Courbet’s, Segonzac has imparted to French 
landscape painting a quality wholly and un- 
mistakably his own.” 

In the field of draftsmanship, continues the 
art editor of Vogue, “Picasso and Segonzac 
hold unique positions—as inspired interpre- 
ters of our age. Because of the variety of their 
subject matter and methods of approach, their 
ease of manner and distinction of taste, they 


have become the leading graphic artists of 
today.” 

Sensibility “a shade quicker than Courbet,” 
seemed to the Sun critic, Henry McBride, 
“like a British understatement,” for “Courbet 
was a sturdy peasant with both feet planted 
firmly upon the earth and Segonzac is so 
nervously ordered that he seems to fly across 
country without touching toes.” 

The critics were somewhat in disagreement 
concerning the work by this artist, Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell complaining in his Times 
review about the “drab color of the water- 
colors and the lack of fluid directness to 
which this medium can, as we know, so mov- 
ingly lend itself.” 

Jerome Klein, on the other hand, found the 
show an occasion to take the word genius 
down from the shelf. “Segonzac’s genius is 
juicy,” he wrote in the Post, “but it never 
squirts out and hits you in the eye. It’s a 
mature vintage of old France. .. . 

“There are watercolor landscapes of an 
amazing resilience and brush drawings in 
which black and white are no less effective 
a language of reality. To make distinctions in 
quality would be to underline the more dazz- 
ling successes. If Segonzac does inferior work, 
he has the good sense not to show it.” 





Sitton Solves a Problem 

Bringing mural decoration into the average- 
sized home would ordinarily be a tough prob- 
lem, but not for John M. Sitton, landscape 
painter and muralist whose “individualized 
murals,” painted on folding screens, are being 
exhibited until Feb. 11 at the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York. Designed to serve a utili- 
tarian purpose as well as a decorative one, 
Sitton’s screens, painted with a landscape art- 
ist’s feeling for pattern and space, are on a 
high pictorial plane and at the same time 
meet the requirements of a public which de- 
mands practicality and usability in all its 
possessions. 

Sitton’s versatility gives the exhibition a 
wide spread of effects, ranging from paintings 
on silk (done in Bali) to mural decorations 
executed in metal for the Business System 
Building at the New York World’s Fair. The 
show also includes a miniature screen de- 
signed to shield a fire place. 


Keeler Art for Los Angeles 

The late Mary D. Keeler, wealthy Los An- 
geles art collector, willed her entire collection 
of paintings, estimated at $250,000, to the 
Los Angeles Museum. To Arthur Millier of 
the Los Angeles Times the Keeler bequest 
means, if the collection has not changed ma- 
terially in the past few years, that Los An- 
geles gets through one collector’s generosity 
“important examples in the much needed field 
of American 19th century painting.” 

While other schools are represented, the 
body of the Keeler collection is American, 
containing picked examples by Gilbert Stuart 
(2), George Fuller, Albert P. Ryder, Frank 
Duveneck (2), Whistler, Winslow Homer, 
George Inness (2), Alexander Wyant, J. Al- 
den Weir, Blakelock (2), Thomas Moran (2) 
and John Singer Sargent. 

Mary D. Keeler is the third famous collector 
California has lost in recent months, the oth- 


ers being Willits J. Hole and Paul R. Mabury. 
The Art Digest 
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Two Girls With a Book: \sapet BisHop 


Isabel Bishop Finds the Critics Receptive 


IsaBEL BisHop, whose work is seen in most 
of America’s important exhibitions and who 
has just completed a mural for the Treasury 
Department, is showing her latest canvases 
and drawings at the Midtown Gallery, New 
York, until Feb. 4. Her first solo appearance 
since 1936, Miss Bishop’s current exhibition 
found the New York critics in receptive mood. 
Almost without exception they praised her 
fine draughtsmanship and “the living quality” 
with which she imbues her subjects; and they 
all paid tribute to her artistic advancement, 
classifying her latest picture, Two Office Girls, 
as her best to date. The critics were also in 
accord in finding one phase of Miss Bishop’s 
work to comment upon adversely—the indis- 
tinct, nebulous manner in which she defines 
much of her form. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times said 


that even “an uncommon amount of squint- 
ing” failed to bring the Bishop panels into 
focus and convincing reality. “The forms,” 
he explained, “were just too pallid and frail 
and washed out to emerge. One dared not 
glance away and turn back, fearful lest the 
whole thing might by then have sunk out of 
sight.” 

After commenting on the “living quality 
of improvisation” in her line, Henry McBride 
of the Sun added that Miss Bishop’s “color 
is repressed and held down, as though it had 
been inherited from museum pictures, but 
the stirrings of life are to be observed in it 
and some day the artist may wriggle free 
from the ocean of indian red and burnt sienna 
and do a picture entirely in the primary col- 
ors. When this happens the Art Students 
League will probably give her a banquet.” 





Shokler Paints New England 


Harry Shokler, Cincinnati-born landscapist 
whose work has been viewed in many French 
and American exhibitions, is showing scenes 
ranging from Long Island to Vermont at the 
Schneider - Gabriel Galleries until Feb. 4. 
Strong in color, flooded with light and rich 
in local flavor, the Shokler canvases bring 
to New York the mail-time bustle of a Ver- 
mont village’s main street, the activity of 
Children’s Day Program at Peterborough, N. 
H., the sweep of the boat-flecked harbor at 
Montauk, Long Island, and the myriad ac- 
tivities of fishermen who work out of that port. 
Of particular interest are the scenes of 
Peterborough, seat of the famous MacDowell 
Art Colony where the widow of the noted 
composer provides artists with an ideal work- 
ing environment. One view shows the havoc 
wrought by the September hurricane which 
felled so many trees that the colony will re- 
main closed this Summer. 

One of Shokler’s most sensitively felt can- 
vases preserves the unique beauty of the much- 
painted Annisquam Willows of Cape Ann, 
Mass. Forming a near-gothic vault over a 
stretch of road, they are a compelling sight. 
As Shokler explained it to this writer, “You 
can’t pass them. You have to stop and paint 
them before you can go on.” 
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Hirshfeld Satires 


Theatre goers who visit the Charles Morgan 
Gallery during the first week of February will 
see clever, adroit caricatures of many of their 
favorites now holding New York spot lights. 
Sophie Tucker, James Barton, Robert Mor- 
ley, and the pop-eyed twins from The Boys 
From Syracuse, Jimmy Savo and Teddy Hart. 
all are on 57th Street, their characters dash- 
ingly caught with a few exaggerated features. 

Of major import, however, are the 10 litho- 
graphs satirizing the foibles of society and 
men, sometimes seen in raucous smoky night 
clubs, sometimes in English pubs, and, in 
one print, in the U. S. Supreme Court. Hirsh- 
feld has won high praise from George Grosz, 
who, because of his world eminent position as 
a satirist, should know. Wrote Grosz in the 
catalogue: “His satire remains graphic where 
a lesser talent would have produced a mere 
literary footnote. The people in these prints, 
and their milieu, are fitted into a satiric pat- 
tern which owes nothing to political bias or 
a transiently fashionable irritation with well 
entrenched smugness.” 

A particularly timely observation is made 
in Hirschfeld’s “Peace in our Time” Cham- 
berlain in which the English legislators, hid- 
den behind gas masks, listen to a gas-masked 
Prime Minister orate on peace. 


PARKE-BERNET 
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* 
Public Sale 





at 2 p.m. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE AND 
‘Primitive Paintings’ 
The Property of 
Mrs Juliana Force 
Sold by Her Order 


Early American pine and 
cherry furniture; a small 
group of South Jersey, 
Pittsburgh and other early 
glass; flower and fruit 
paintings on velvet; Ameri- 
can 18th-19th century 
‘primitive portraits’ col- 
lected in the eastern part 
of the United States by 
Mrs Force; important 
hooked rugs. 


TOGETHER WITH OTHER PROPERTY 
BELONGING TO OTHER OWNERS 
INCLUDING 


CHOICE 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 
SILVER & PORCELAINS 


English mahogany furni- 
ture of the Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite periods; Fine 
Whieldon and Ralph Wood 
Staffordshire figures; 
Chelsea figures; Worcester 
and Spode dessert and 
tea services; Georgian sil- 
ver and Sheffield plate; 
Old English silk embroid- 
ery pictures. 


* 


Exhibition from 
Saturday, 
February 11 
Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET & ARTHUR SWANN. 
Vice-Presidents 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. 
PLaza 3-7573 



























































































Lady Charlotte Johnstone: ReyNoups. In Dryden, Clark Sale Feb. 16, Thursday evening, 


Auction Calendar 


Feb. 2, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from the collections of Dr. Henry H. M. Lyle, 
Hugh H. Clennell and Andrew Van Leight: etch- 
ings, engravings & color prints by Blampied, 
Benson, Pop Hart, Hassam, Whistler, Meryon & 
others. 

Feb. 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries; prop- 
erty of Mrs. Edith L. Williams, Mrs. Arthur 
Lipper and Charles Calmer Hart: American & 
English furniture & decorations; tapestries: 
Transcaspian rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. William 
Trevor and others: English & American furni- 
ture (18th cent.); silver; tapestries: Rodin 
bronzes; Chinese & European porcelains & Ori- 
ental rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 8 & 9, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: property of Mrs. Dor- 
sey Cullen, George L. Maxwell, the late General 
E. A. Carman, the late Dr. L. D. Carman, 
and the late Charles B. Curtis: first editions: 
autograph letters; etchings and engravings. On 
exhibition from Feb. 4. 

Feb. 9, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Gallery: 
more than 200 Currier & Ives lithographs. On 
exhibition from Feb. 6. 

Feb. 10 & 11, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries: 
property of the late Richard Washburn Child, 
the late Sen. John F. Dryden, and Andrew 
Otto: English, Continental & American furni- 
ture & decorations; porcelains, silver: Oriental 
rugs & Brussels tapestries. On exhibition from 
Feb. 4. 

Feb. 10 & 11, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Juli- 
ana Force and others: English & Continental 
furniture; 18th & 19th century portraits; por- 
celains; Aubusson & Oriental rugs. On exhibi- 
tion from Feb. 4. 

Feb. 13 & 14, Monday & Tuesday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries: 
collections of W. J. Holliday and Mrs. Charles 
A. Baldwin: U. S., Foreign, and air mail 
stamps. On exhibition from Feb. 6. 

Feb. 15, Wednesday morning & afternoon, Parke- 
Bernet management—sale and exhibition on 
premises of the late Florence Mathews, 812 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Italian and Spanish Re- 
naissance furniture, 16th century tapestries, 
17th century velvet hangings and paneled 
rooms. Exhibition on premises Feb. 13 & 14. 

American Art Asso- 

ciation-Anderson Galleries; property of the late 

Sen. John F. Dryden & and the late Estelle P. 


Paintings Feature Sales at American Art Clark: English, Dutch, French and American 


Durinc Fesruary, the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries will offer collectors 
a wide selection of English, French, Ameri- 
can and Dutch paintings, brought together 
by the late Sen. John F. Dryden of New 
Jersey and the late Estelle P. Clark of Berke- 
ley, Cal. To be dispersed the evening of Feb. 
16, along with these canvases, are unusual 
Gothic and Renaissance carved wood sculp- 
tures. 

Probably the outstanding picture in the sale 
is Sir ‘Joshua Reynold’s portrait of Lady 
Charlotte Johnstone. Painted about 1760, it 
is one of three that the Royal Academy’s 
first president executed for Lady Johnstone. 
The canvas was brought to America from 
the Sir Andrew Fontaine collection in Lon- 
don and was sold at the American Art Asso- 
ciation in 1899. 

The Dutch 17th century master Gerard Ter 
Borch is represented by two canvases; one 
a Portrait of a Scholar, shows a black-robed, 
long-haired gentleman seated near a_ table. 
Ter Borch’s contemporary, Aelbert Cuyp, is 
seen in a characteristic interior—this time 
that of Dordrecht Cathedral which he painted 
three times. Light streams in through high 
arches, illuminating the interior. An opposing 
view of Dutch life is presented in a tavern in- 
terior by David Teniers the Younger, who died 
only a year earlier than Cuyp. 

The French section of the sale includes 
two companion canvases by Chardin, titled 
Ready for School and After Shopping. These 
two pictures have led a rather international 
life, having at one time been given by the 
Shah of Persia to the King of Wiirttemberg. 

The Americans begin with Thomas Sully’s 
Portrait of Robert M. Lindsay. Executed be- 
tween Oct. 18 and 31, 1781, it portrays a 
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paintings; and Gothic and Renaissance wood 


, : sculptures from a private collection. On exhibi- 
Phladelphia art dealer. A brilliantly lit garden tion from Feb. 11. 


~ . . Feb 7 & 18 a ¢ Saturday afternoons 
scene by Frieseke is found in company of 2. re Sea oo 


ki “ _ Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs, Juliana 

other Americans: Charles P. Gruppe, George Force and others: early American & English 

de Forest Brush. Gustave Wiegand, Ernest furniture and decorations; American 18th-19th 
‘ sh, ‘ g ’ s 


, 7 ig. century primitive portraits; early American 
Lawson, Jonas Lie, Ridgway Knight. glass and hooked rugs. On exhibition Feb. 11. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced), 











and the price. AAAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 
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Girl in White: ANtony Drexet (1828). 
In Juliana Force Sale 


Juliana Force’s Art 
Goes Under Hammer 


PROMINENT on the Parke-Bernet auction 
schedule for the first half of February are 
two sales featuring American and English 
furniture and decorations from several col- 
lections, principally that of Mrs. Juliana 
Force, director of the Whitney Museum. 

The first of these sales, which will be held 
the afternoons of Feb. 10 and 11, will bring 
to the auction block a selection of English 
furniture of 18th century workmanship, which 
includes some choice Georgian carved arm- 
chairs, several pairs of carved and gilded mir- 
rors and a number of Sheraton and Hepple- 
white tables. Also included are Queen Anne, 
and William and Mary sofas covered in 17th 
century Brussels tapestry. The French offer- 
ings comprise 18th century Régence carved 
needlepoint fauteuils and a selection of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI commodes. 

The second sale of these properties, booked 


for the afternoons of Feb. 17 and 18, offers 
collectors many important examples of early 
American furniture and decorations, and a 
large group of early hooked rugs. Other co- 
lonial American items are specimens of glass 
from south Jersey and Pittsburgh, flower and 
fruit paintings on velvet, and examples by 
early American silversmiths. 

Mrs. Force, who was one of the first to 
appreciate and collect 18th and 19th century 
American primitive portraits, is offering, many 
of her possessions in this category to new 
owners. An interesting example is Antony 
Drexel’s Portrait of a Girl in White, repro- 
duced herewith. The English furniture section 
contains a numerous group of Queen Anne 
and Georgian pieces, particularly notable be- 
ing a Queen Anne secretary. 

Another sale on the Parke-Bernet calendar 
is that of the decarations now in the 812 
Fifth Avenue home ‘of the late Florence 
Mathews. To be held on the premises on the 
morning and afternoon of Feb. 15, this auction 
will disperse a group of tapestries, outstand- 
ing of which is The Story of Alexander, a 
series after designs by Charles Le Brun. There 
are also Brussels Renaissance tapestries and 
an Oudenarde millefleurs example. One of the 
rooms, panelled in Jacobean style and for- 
merly in the William K. Vanderbilt residence, 
will also be offered to bidders. Paintings, Ori- 
ental rugs and a variety of furniture pieces 
complete the offerings in the Mathews sale. 





Currier & Ives Prints 


LitHocraPHs by Currier & Ives, which are 
the subject of a comprehensive winter exhi- 
bition at the Museum of the City of New 
York, are again in the news, this time in rela- 
tion to an auction sale to be. held at the 
Plaza Art Galleries, New York, the evening 
of Feb. 9. More than 200 prints will change 
owners on that date, including some of the 
finest done in the 1850's. 

In the sporting print category collectors 
will find many items of particular interest. 
Peytona and Fashion, considered by some 
authorities to be the finest American racing 
print, will be offered, together with such old 
favorites as Stars of the Trotting Track, The 
Celebrated Stallion Commodore Vanderbilt 
and Coming from the Trot. 

The famous Fanny Palmer “Long Island 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Holidays in the Country—Troublesome Flies: Currier & Ives 


One of 200 Prints in Plaza Art Galleries Sale 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC 


30 East 57th Street * New York 


Exhibition from February 4 


English, Continental, & 
American Furniture 


& Decorations 
Porcelains - Silver 
Oriental Rugs 
Property collected by the late 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


FORMER U. S. AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 
Removed from the Orsini Palace, 
Rome, and from Newport, R. I. 


Property of 
ANDREW OTTO, ESQ. 
Hudson Heights, N. J. 


Important 


Brussels Tapestries 
by Jan Aerts 


Property from the Estate of thelate 


SEN. JOHN F. DRYDEN 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


With Other Properties 
Sold by order of the various owners 
PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
February 10 & 11 al 2 p.m. 


Illustrated catalogue 50 cents 


Exhibition from February 11 


Valuable Paintings 


Including works by 
Reynolds, Ter Borch, Corot, Teniers, 
Chardin, Troyon & Cuyp 


Property from the Estate of the late 


SEN. JOHN F. DRYDEN 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


Property from the Estate of the late 


ESTELLE P. CLARK 
Berkeley, Cal. 


With Other Properties 


Together with a Selective Collection 
of Very Rare Examples of 


Gothic & Renaissance 
Plastic Art 


Property of 
A New York Private Collector 


Sold by order of the various owners 


PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
February 16 al 8:15 p.m. 


Illustrated catalogue 25 cents 


Sales by A.N. Bade & E.H.L. Thompson 
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James McBey: Geravp L. BrocKHuRST 
Texture Seldom Achieved With Needle and Copper Plate 


Brockhurst, Once the “Young Botticelli” 


AMONG contemporary British artists who en- 
joy favor and fortune in America, Gerald L. 
Brockhurst is definitely within the charmed 
circle. His career, eminently successful from 
the first, is marked with the production of 
plates known in every land—several outstand- 
ing examples of which are being shown during 
February at the galleries of Arthur H. Harlow 
& Co., Rockefeller Center, New York. 

The exhibits range, chronologically, from 
The Dancer, executed in 1925, to Adolescence, 
done in 1932. Like all the works of this 
artist, each print is unmistakably “Brock- 
hurst;” each is executed with the micro- 
scopically exact technique that is so markedly 
his own; and each is evidence of a vision 
highly sensitive to almost imperceptibly fine 
gradations of tone, light and form. Flesh sur- 
faces, as, for instance, in Adolescence, the 
only nude in the show, are given a sheen 
and a texture seldom achieved with needle 
and copper plate. 

Hailed as a “young Botticelli” at the age 
of twelve, Brockhurst won prizes with mo- 
notonous regularity, culminating with the Gold 
Medal and Scholarship—the most coveted 
award offered to students by the Royal Aca- 
demy—when he was 23. Two years later his 
first one-man show brought him to the atten- 
tion of the English art world, which pro- 
nounced him “a young man of great promise.” 
He has, in the estimation of critics, fulfillea 
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that promise; and his rapid rise to eminence 
in his own lard was followed shortly by a 
growing reputation in countries which ordi- 
narily took their artistic inspiration from Italy 
or from France. 

The present Brockhurst exhibition empha- 
sizes the artist’s absorption with human char- 
acter and his ability to express it in terms 
of minutely studied physical details. Among 
the prints is a discerning portrait of James 
McBey, who, like the artist, is a Briton high 
in the esteem of American collectors. In three 
others, The Dancer, La Tresse and Young 
Womanhood, the artist’s wife, a favorite model, 
is pictured. Completing the show is a single 
canvas—a carefully worked, richly colored 
portrait study of a handsome English girl. 





Rembrandt in Hololulu 

Rembrandt, besides being featured in the 
Kennedy exhibition in New York, is seen in 
an extensive showing of 61 etchings and dry 
points in the far away Honolulu Academy of 
Arts. Loaned by Lessing J. Rosenwald, whose 
Diirer prints are now on view in Detroit, the 
Honolulu display includes impressions from 
every phase of the great Dutchman’s career 
as a graphic artist. Among the Honolulu fea- 
tures are the magnificent Christ and_ the 
Woman of Samaria, his internationally famous 
Three Trees and Clement de Jonghe. 


Gavarni & Daumier 


“WHEN France’s golden age of artistic 
lithography— the thirties to fifties of last cen- 
tury—is under consideration, Daumier and 
Gavarni are pretty certain to be named to- 
gether,” writes Frank Weitenkampf in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Public Library 
Bulletin. “Both have a noteworthy place in 
the records of lithography as a painter-art, as 
well as its use in the service of humor and 
satire. But it is Daumier whose works are 
generally shown, while a Gavarni one-man 
show is rather a rarity.” 

Hence Mr. Weitenkampf has arranged at the 
Public Library a one-man show of Paul Ga- 
varni, selected from the vast storehouse of 
prints over which he presidés as curator. 
The exhibition continues through February. 

Paul Gavarni is a pseudonym of Hipployte 
Sulpice-Guillaume Chevalie~ (1804-1866), and 
the author of a series of prints that appeared 
in the French comic press for several decades 
of the past century. Like Daumier, Gavarni 
was a caricaturist, interested in the foibles of 
French society and the faults of his time. 
But in method of approach the two artists 
differed greatly. 


“Daumier, who gave much attention to polit- 
ical caricature,” writes Weitenkampf, “had 
an elemental force, a painter’s spirit, a monu- 
mental bigness, a directness that avoided de- 
tailed description. All this you will not find 
—certainly not in the same measure—in Ga- 
varni. The latter’s aim was different, but in 
his field of social caricature—without cari- 
cature—he stands unrivaled. Elegance and 
grace were his, but these qualities were sim- 
ply the outer form. What is notable in his 
work is the remarkable ability to record his 
keen observation of weak humanity, his pene- 
trating eye for character as it is shown in 
significant action, attitude, gesture, habitual 
pose, form and twist of limb. He placed the 
actors in his comedies into positions that 
illuminate both their habitual nature and their 
mood of the moment.” 

Included in the series of prints exhibited 
are the Enfants Terribles, the Fourberies de 
Femmes, Les Propos de Thomas Vireloque 
and many others. Some of the prints are dis- 
played on plain paper and some on _news- 
print, as they appeared in Charivari and other 
French humorous publications. 


Entre le Turf et le Lansquenet: GAvARNI 
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Rembrandt, Monarch 


THe worbs of Sir Francis Seymour Haden, 
who, many years ago, wrote “The history of 
Rembrandt is the history of the whole art of 
etching,” are brought to life in the compre- 
hensive exhibition of the Dutch giant’s prints, 
current at the Kennedy Galleries, New York, 
through February. The 93 catalogued exhibits 
trace the master’s career as an etcher, begin- 
ning with Rembrandt’s Mother, a print ex- 
ecuted in 1628, the year of his first etchings, 
and continuing through his subsequent years 
of struggle, fame and returning struggle. 
Landscapes, religious subjects, portraits and 
nude studies trace the path of genius. 

Before Rembrandt, etching had been treated 
as a minor medium and was considered main- 
ly as a means of translating from other, more 
important, media. But the 17th century saw 
the flowering, under the impetus of Rem- 
brandt, of etching as an important and origi- 
nal means of expression. Spontaneity and 
freedom and the qualities of subtle drawing 
gave the art a direction it has followed to 
this day. 

By the 1650’s Rembrandt had gained con- 
trol of the more resistant characteristics of 
the etching process, and had also developed 
that keen insight into human nature that en- 
abled him to portray not only the physical 
but also the psychological traits of his sitter. 
His acute and living studies of Jan Lutma (a 








of the Copper Plate 


rich impression on Chinese paper), Clement 
De Jonghe, and Cornelis Claesz Anslo illus- 
trate this mastery of portraiture for 20th cen- 
tury admirers. 

Rembrandt did not execute as many land- 
scapes, either in oil or the print medium, as 
he did figure subjects. In his painted land- 
scapes, he usually used foreign scenes, de- 
rived from drawings by Italian masters or 
from fellow countrymen who had visited dis- 
tant countries, but in his landscape etchings 
he drew his material from his native land. He 
pictured mills, canals and huts just as they 
were, without the romantic composition of 
his canvases. His rich etched line depicted, 
in Landscape with a Cottage and a Large 
Tree, not only the dimensions and physical ap- 
pearance of his scene, but also the light and 
air that envelopes it, the marks that time had 
put upon it, and the dikes and meadows that 
stretch back to the horizon. 

In the Holland of the 17th century, secu- 
lar painting, which was in keeping with the 
commercial spirit of the times, was the forte 
of most artists, but Rembrandt, a man apart 
from his contemporaries, made religious sub- 
jects an important branch of his art. Almost 
30 of the Kennedy exhibits belong to this 
category, tracing the life of Christ to its tragic 
climax, in scenes dramatically and powerfully 
executed by the immortal Rembrandt. 


Landscape With Cottage and Large Tree: REMBRANDT 





Durer, Master 


Two Notep print collectors, Charles J. 
Rosenbloom and Lessing J. Rosenwald, have 
loaned extensive exhibitions of Albrecht Diirer 
prints to two important museums. Prints from 
the latter’s collection are currently on view 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, while 31 
impressions by the great German, from the 
Rosenbloom collection, are now on exhibition 
at the Toledo Museum of Art. 

Of notable high quality and in flawless con- 
dition, the Diirer prints seen in the Toledo 
Museum include a fresh and luminous im- 
pression of Adam and Eve, undoubtedly one 
of Diirer’s best engravings. Ohioans can also 
study at this show other internationally known 
Diirers, particularly The Liitle Possion, Mel- 
ancholy, Erasmus, Nemesis, and The Nativity. 

As Frank Seiberling, Jr., of the Toledo Mu- 
seum staff, points out, “one is struck especial- 
ly by the enormous curiosity of the artist in 
the little things of the world. Diirer seemed 
to find beauty in every blade of grass and 
to love every fragment of nature, and he pos- 
sessed the almost superhuman control needed 
to draw the tiniest details with incredible ac- 
curacy. It is this wonderful technical skill, 
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expressing both insatiable curiosity in the ma- 
terial world and deep religious roots, which 
gives his werks their great beauty.” 

Mr. Seiberling adds that this paradoxical 
juxtaposition of spiritual and material ele- 
ments was a confusion typical of the Renais- 
sance of Diirer’s time. “Aesthetically,” con- 
cludes Mr. Seiberling, “Diirer’s work lacks the 
simplification that imparts a greater unity 
to the best Italian art, and the beauty of the 
German artist’s creation is somehow more an 
inner beauty that does not appear on the 
surface. It is a great and pure nature poured 
through a medieval theology into the tiny 
details of the world.” 

Mrs. Clarence Kennedy, who contributed an 
article to the Toledo Museum’s Bulletin, ob- 
served that Diirer “could make a quick, steno- 
graphic report of the Virgin’s form with a 
pen, or briefly note the supple contour of the 
hands of the Emperor Maximilian with a stick 
of charcoal, but best of all, out of thousands 
and thousands of controlled lines drawn with 
the greatest delicacy on a copper plate he 
could evoke the Garden of Eden complete 
with tiny dormouse and seed-pecking parrot, 
or Erasmus of Rotterdam writing a letter with 
cramped fingers at a desk.” 





ATAUCTION 


Colored 
Lithographs 


by 
Currier & Ives 


“Printmakers to the 
American People” 


THE COLLECTIONS OF 


MRS. LOUISE 
QUIGLEY 
BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


THE LATE 


MR. HAROLD S. 
BRADFORD 


BROOKLINE, MaASss. 
AND OTHERS 


Exhibition: 
Sunday, February 5th 
(From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.) 


And Continuing Daily Until 
Time of Sale 
(From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 


To BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
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Publishers and Distributors of 


FINE PRINTS 
by 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


Prints sent on approval for selection. 

Exhibitions furnished to Museums 

and other institutions which can 

offer proper conditions for showing. 

Lectures and classes arranged, on 

prints and kindred subjects. 
Address inquiries to 


Mrs. Cuartes Wuirmore, Director 
THE PRINT CORNER HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 





Readers ordering a change of address are re- 
quested to notify the Circulation Manager at 
least two weeks prior to the date of issue 
with which it is to take effect. 
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SUMMER TIME 
is PAINTING TIME 


TO PAINT AND TO DRAW in the 


open air with freedom that Sum- 
mer affords. 


This is what art students and 
teachers are thinking about at 
this time of the year. 


FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 
MAY, JUNE AND JULY are the 
months in which to acquaint them 
with you. 





Summer school direciors can tell 
their story most effectively through 
the advertising columns of THE | 


ART DIGEST. 


CIRCULATION: More than 12,500 


(Open for inspection) 
Advertising is charged for at the 
rate of $6.75 per inch. 


or further information address: 
JOSEPH LUYBER 


THE ART DIGEST 
| 116 East 59th St. © New York 








NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY @4 GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


“Srow to Make 
Sine Frames 


By Jean Woolsey 


Thorough, Practical, Wlustrated ................. $2.00 
We also handle FRAME MATERIALS, MOULDINGS, RAW 
WOOD and FINISHED FRAMES. Catalog on request. 


JEAN WOOLSEY COMPANY 
MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


BUYERS' GUIDE 
TO ARTISTS' MATERIALS 


Artists’ Materials 


Fezandie & Sperrle 
Lucien Lefebvre Foinet 
Ernst H. Friedrichs 

M. Grumbacher ... 
Hillman Imp. Co. .. 
Permanent Pigment 
Talens & Son ... 

F. Weber Co. 





Brushes 


M. Grumbacher 
United Brush Manufactorie 


3rd Cove r 





Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for artists’ materials. Advertising is 
charged for at the rate of $7 per inch. 
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N. Y. Fortnight 


[Continued from page 19] 


new painter, evidently of the first rank. I 
think it marks the beginning of a change of 
our modern style; a turning back to a natural 
native tradition, then a step ahead, a long 
graceful step. If I were a celebrity or an au- 
thority my saying so might make talk or back 
talk. In the matter of the fine arts, Americans 
do not often say unmistakable things about 
each other.” 

Miss Genauer, World Telegram critic, (quot- 
ing that last sentence): “Glenway Wescott is 
wrong. Despite the fact that Wescott, in his 
embarrassing laudatory piece, apologizes for 
comparing French to Van Gogh (the latter 
seeming to both himself and French, ‘coarse 
and eccentric’) and generally hails him and 
his pictures as just about the most important 
thing that ever happened in American art, we 
should like to say unmistakably, and not even 
confidentially, that the murals are terrible.” 

Wescott (continuing in catalogue): “. . . 
And we are a contradictory, combative people. 
An opinion too grandly put, a chin too bravely 
stuck out, seems to us just the thing to take 
a crack at ...I am glad to say that I do 
not observe anything of the kind in my dear 
painter. . . . He is too happy and highbrow 

. he will go on painting his chosen crea- 
tures . . . handsome as the native work and 
play have made them; vain and graceful and 
dressy as they are in fact, seeing themselves 
as they suppose women see them.” 

Miss G.: “If its deliberate pose and un- 
cluttered space Wescott values, he’ll find them 
in French’s work. Jared French draws mar- 
velously well. His line encompasses sound 
sculptural, even lusty, form. But they’re forms 
that are absolutely static. They pose. They 
grimace. They’re set in space with absolutely 
no plastic relation to each other or to space 
itself. There is no organization of form or 
pattern or detail into animated, coherent whole. 
There is no formal order, no rhythmic vitality, 
no dynamic juxtaposition, or color or texture, 


no...” (Bell.) 
Two Successful Debuts 


In the watercolor field there were two artists 
who won particularly good notices. Gilmer 
Petroff at the Ferargil Galleries in his first 
one-man show in New York, was called an 
able watercolorist by Henry McBride “with 
a breadth of view, a keen eye for novel effects 
in the landscape and an ability to get them 
on paper with a minimum of fussiness.” 
“They’re right good watercolors,” agreed Miss 
Genauer. “They’re loose, and fluid, and fresh 
as watercolors should be. They manage extra- 
ordinarily well to catch evanescent moods of 
nature.” 

The other watercolorist to make a favorable 
debut was Virginia Parker, a young Virginia 
artist, at the Morton Galleries. “Fallen trees, 
stark trunks,” wrote Howard Devree, “ara- 
besques of roots or foliage have suggested to 
her resemblances to human figures. She has 
peopled a Chesapeake beach with fantasy 





ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. Kruse 


An amateur art collector and dealer, 
(now out of business), once questioned 
the authenticity of the signature on an 
etching brought to him by the etcher 
himself. This artist was obliged to con- 
| fess—“I signed this one myself. My wife 
usually signs the edition for me.” 

Does the graphic artist sell his art or 
his autograph? The logical answer seems 
to be that he offers both for sale. 





without forcing the forms or sentimentalizing 
her subjects. She has, moreover, wisely kept 
her color low in key. The net result is a series 
of swift impressions infused with a curiously 
abstract personality.” 


The Panorama 


Sound training appeared to be the outstand- 
ing quality in Yvonne Pene du Bois’ first show 
at the Argent Galleries. She is a “sound, 
rather than sensational painter,” wrote Howard 
Devree, relishing, too, the romantic and imag- 
inative quality in The Storm (reproduced) 
and “architectural strength” in certain other 
works. “She does not force her color,” and she 
has made “a very auspicious beginning.” 

In a group of portraits by Jere Wickwire 
at the Reinhardt Galleries, Royal Cortissoz 
could find only one lapse: an obscure passage 
in the drawing of the left hand of one of 
the dozen or so subjects! “Mr. Wickwire 
knows how to model a head and how to do 
it, moreover, with the light touch. His brush 
travels swiftly but accurately,” said the Herald 
Tribune critic. 

Watercolors that are “soundly constructed 
without being tight,” were observed in Earle 
Loran’s new show at the Artists Gallery in 
the review by Howard Devree. 

Herbert B. Tschudy is exhibiting water- 
colors from 8 years past at the Fifteen Gal- 
lery, presenting again the expert painting of 
atmosphere for which he has become prom- 
inent. “The sudden threat of storm clouds over 
the desert is the engrossing topic of more 
than one deft and skillful study in color,” 
wrote Carlyle Burrows. 

A new Georgia O’Keeffe show at An Ameri- 
can Place is accompanied by a catalogue in 
which Miss O’Keeffe bewails the fact that 
the public is asking her to quit red moun- 
tains and to stick to flowers. She protests she 
loves those red mountains out in the desert 
lands. 

Miss O’Keeffe’s sister, Ida Ten Eyck 
O’Keeffe, is having an exhibition at the Park 
Art Galleries to Feb. 14. 

The United American Sculptors (C.I.0. 
affiliate) has extended its first annual at the 
New School to Feb. 10. 

Sister Matilda, a Dominican nun from Ak- 
ron, O., is the current exhibitor at the Passe- 
doit Gallery. French landscapes in oil com- 
prise the bulk of the pictures, on view until 
Feb. 11. The artist studied at the National 
Academy and at Fontainebleau. 

Eleonora Kissel, who is showing oils until 
Feb. 11 at the Montross Gallery, has a highly 
individual manner in handling oil pigment; 
she gives it gradations that in some of the 
portraits result in highly sonorous passages. 
Her watercolors are clean and chaste affairs 
and her entire production is vigorous. 

Ann Kocsis, an earlier exhibitor at the Mon- 
tross, has a “reverent regard to the facts in 
the case” in her interiors and still lifes, ac- 
cording to Melville Upton in the Sun. 


“ 





Hoftrup at Hobart 


A show of small oils by Lars Hoftrup is 
current at Hobart College Little Gallery, Ge- 
neva, New York, until Feb. 3. Hoftrup, whose 
watercolors were shown recently at the Fifteen 
Gallery, New York, is one of the few artists 
ever to have received a benediction from the 
unsentimental George Bellows. “These are the 
finest watercolors I have ever seen,” once said 
Bellows. “That man is a great artist.” 





Silvermine Guild Show 


The Da Vinci Alliance is sponsoring at 
the Warwick Galleries, Philadelphia, a “Social 
Statement Show” by members of the Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists. Dates are Feb. 1 to 15. 


The Art Digest 











The Field of American Art Education 


Sitting: ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


First Sculpto-Cubist 


“A spirit from the far Ukraine invades the 
heart of the Midwest,” is the sub-caption that 
Harry E. Stimson, head of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa’s art department, aptly applies 
to the February exhibition by Alexander 
Archipenko in Iowa City. During the month 
a retrospective sculpture exhibit, amplified by 
paintings, drawings and 80 photographs, will 
demonstrate the researches of this artistic in- 
ventor who has been called the first “sculpto- 
cubist.” This is the first sculpture exhibition 
ever held in Iowa’s splendid and progressive 
department of graphic and plastic arts, the 
expense of transportation being too weighty 
an item. (There is no large museum less 
than 250 miles away.) 

It was back in 1909 in Paris, that the 
youthful Russian, Archipenko, introduced to 
the art public sculpture based on pure geo- 
metric form and abstract principles. Accord- 
ing to C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily 
News (June 17, 1933): “It was’ Archipenko’s 
vision as a poet that led him to apply cubism 
and expressionism to sculpture. He was the 
first in that field, as comparison of dates will 
show. A year before even Duchamp-Villon, 
and quite a while ahead of Epstein, Brancusi 
and Zadkine.” 

An inventor from the beginning, Archipen- 
ko was expelled from the Kiev art academy 
at the age of 18 for “radical ideas in art.” 
Since then the world of art has seen, admired 
or hated his experiments in cubism, expres- 
sionism, “modeling in space,” “sculpto-paint- 
ing,” the concave in modeling, “archipentura,” 


texture and movement. The figure, Sitting, in 
polished red terra cotta, was completed in 
1936, and is characteristic of Archipenko’s 
recent use of colored clays. 

The department of art at the university 
is host on Feb. 3 and 4 to the second annual 
conference of the Midwestern College Art 
Association. The delegates will also see paint- 
ings by Max Beckmann shown in the new 
auditorium of the fine arts building. 


From Little Acorns 


THE GROWTH of art interest in America 
might well be measured by the expansion in 
the art departments of the universities and 
colleges. One of the most rapid expansions 
on record is that at New York’s Hunter Col- 
lege, where, according to Professor Joseph 
Cummings Chase, chairman of the depart- 
ment, more than 2,500 students are now en- 
rolled in art courses. 

Said to be the largest undergraduate art 
department in America, the Hunter College 
department includes 1,359 students enrolled 
in studio courses and 1,160 studying the his- 
tory of art. The courses, of which more than 
60 are offered, are grouped with great flexi- 
bility to serve the varied aims and goals of 
the individual students. Those wishing to spe- 
cialize in teaching, painting or design, for 
example, are offered specialized studio courses, 
while students majoring in other fields are 
provided with courses in art history that serve 
to fill out a cultural background. 

Members of the staff are exhibiting artists 
and, in keeping with the school’s progressive 
spirit, conduct their classes in a newly con- 
structed building in which a studio, rather 
than a classroom atmosphere prevails. 


Syracuse Scholarships 

Artist graduates of high schools usually do 
not go through college on scholarships, as 
do some of their athletic comrades, but the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University 
is doing more than its share to even up this 
discrepancy. It is offering three $375 scholar- 
ships and 12 valued at $187.50 to prospective 
college students of music, art and architecture. 

Graduates of accredited high schools are 
eligible to enter the competition. Contestants 
must apply, on or before June 27, to the Di- 
rector of Admissions for entrance to the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts as a regular student, paying 
a $5 matriculation fee. Scholarship winners 
will be selected on the basis of actual work 
submitted and on previous school records. 
Students wishing to participate should write 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


JULY | to SEPTEMBER | - - 


16th Year 


Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


Ist February, 1939 


WORCESTER ART 


1GHLAND 


MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 


STREET MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


The Very Finest 
Obtainable. 
Since 1788 
These colors are manufactured un- 
der the French Label Law, which re- 
quires contents to conform with label. 
Guaranteed to be exempt from Ani. 
line, fillers and extenders. 


Due to a drop in the French Exchange, 
prices of these fine French Colors are 
now extremely attractive. 
® 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
WATER 
COLORS 


A Selection of 60 
Brilliant Shades in 
Tubes and Half Pans 


30c 
50c 
65c 
95c 


Series — 
Series — 
Series — 
Series — 


each 
each 
each 
each 


Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. 


Importers: 


The Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 


6th Year. Licensed by State of New York. Prac- 
tical Training Courses in Show Window and Store 
Interior Displays. Day class opens Feb. 13. Eve- 
ning class Feb. 21. Opportunity to work on real 
projects. Studio equipped with model windows, 
merchandise, fixtures, manikins, etc. Free place- 
ment service. World’s Fair tour of displays. Re- 
quest catalog Aand Aptitude Test. Polly Pettit, Dir. 


14 West 48th St. (Off 5th). BRyant 9-4861 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 26th to May 27th 


Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 


Address: 


Ss 
R 


Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ART COURSES 


JOHN R. KOOPMAN, ROBERT 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT LAURENT, 
JOHN BINDRUM, LOUIS CHAP 


Classes Begin First Week in February 
Inquire Now. Registrar, Room 34 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
30 Lafayette Ave., B’klyn STer. 3-6700 


“East is East and West is West” 
And This Time “The Twain Shall Meet” 


BARSE MILLER 


(Calfiornian) 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


COURSES IN PAINTING — OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Address BENNETT DOUGLASS, DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and | FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTILE DESIGN i FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
ee of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as the school 


chosen by the world's most successful Designers, Stylists and Fashion 
Iilustrators for their training. es Book 11 on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAI. DESIGN, 
ge INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


HENRY LEE McFEE 
BOYER GONZALES, Jr. 


Will Conduct Classes in Painting in San 
Antonio—Nov. 1, 1938—May 1, 1939 


For Further Information, Write 


BOX 941 @ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL 
OseAsEe OF ART 


DRAWING «© PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION » DESIGN 
ADV'T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING @ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 





Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Register for Spring Term now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. ©. MU. 9-5464 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., 
Carmel, California 


Kit Whitman, 
Director 











THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indus- 

trial Design, Ilustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 

vertising Design, Sculpture. Spring term February 4. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINT in SOUTHERN FRANCE 


The Vence School of Painting 

on the French Riviera 

Group limited to fifteen under personal supervision of 

CHARLES ROSEN, N.A. and DAVID A. VAUGHAN. 

Unique arrangements include travel, living accommoda- 

tions and tuition. Courses begin in April, 1939. 
For particulars and catalogue write: 
Mrs. Charles Rosen, oe 

Woodstock, Ulster County, 7; 














Whitney Sculptors 


[Continued from page 5| 


by Marion Walton in her graceful wood Fig- 
ure. Antonio Salemme is represented by an 
idealized bronze head of Mrs. T. R. Coward, 
while combining classicism and realism in a 
way that has become his very own is the 
statue of Lincoln by Warren Wheelock. 

Full scale naturalism is seen in the figure 
of an Acrobat by Dorothea Greenbaum and 
Psyche by Arthur Lee. John Hovannes’ fluid 
modeling style is represented only fairly in 
his Vigilance, Chaim Gross’ well known man- 
ner appears at a disadvantage in his Lillian 
Leitzel. A deep, red, full-size terra cotta stat- 
ue of Sophia Delza represents Robert Lau- 
rent. Milton Hebald is poorly represented by 
a group of figures in wood, marred by serious 
checking. A marble Young Bull by Charles 
Rudy is excellently carved, though too light 
in color to do justice to its modelling. Wil- 
liam Zorach contributes an expert stone cat. 

Other sculptures of interest in the show 
are the hammered bronze Suckling by Saul 
Baizerman, a competent Dancer Resting in 
bronze by Betty Burroughs, a small bronze 
Woman by A. Stirling Calder, Mitchell Field’s 
well modeled Naomi, a lovely small group 
of Doves by Sylvia Shaw Judson, Mother and 
Child in teakwood by Concetta Scaravalione, 
the excellent Women with Lute in terra cotta 
by Carl L. Schmitz and Dudley V. Talcott’s 
bowl with an interestingly worked frieze. 

In a satirical vein is the cast stone head 
of a New England Woman, by Minna Hark- 
avy; Margaret Brassler Kane has sent a deli- 
cate marble bas-relief, Undersea Ballet; 
Young Love is the theme of a stone group 
by Henry Kreis; a finely textured, ovate 
plaster by Hugo Robus represents, non-ob- 
jectively, A Kiss; a Cotton Picker is carved 
out of tough bluestone by Aaron J. Goodle- 
man; J. Claude Crow sends a stone Bird Girl, 
anatomically juggled; John B. Flannagan 
contributes a White Horse in stone; a hard- 
boiled Rigger in terra cotta represents Louis 
Slobodkin; and an engaging head of a child 
illustrates the talent of Anita Weschler. 

The print section includes many well 
known pictures which have been previously 
seen in shows and some of which have been 
reproduced in THe Art Dicest, among which 
are Armin Landeck’s Housetops, 14th St. and 
Martin Lewis’ Day’s End. For craft perfection 
probably no print measures up to Thomas W. 
Nason’s Pennsylvania Landscape (wood en- 
graving), with Night on the Mountain, a 
lithograph by Victoria Hutson Huntley, not 
far behind. Among the artists represented in 
this section are Louis Lozowick, Russell T. 
Limbach, Kyra Markam, William C. McNulty, 
Helen Miller, Dudley Morris, Robert Riggs, 
Louis Schanker, John Sloan, Stow Wengen- 
roth, Byron Thomas, Harry Wickey, Benton 
Spruance, Prentiss Taylor, Raphael Soyer, 
Philip Evergood, and Peggy Bacon. 

Drawings do not yet constitute a major 
American art medium and interest is probably 
least in this section of the exhibition. Wil- 
liam Gropper’s strenuous but effective Com- 
position, Umberto Romano’s Punishment, and 
Georges Schrieber’s Tamotzu provide high 
points. Federico Castellon’s Balloon is almost 
a Dali in execution, while the other surreal- 
ist, Peter Blume, turns in a straight Ameri- 
can-scene village view. Studies of nudes are 
contributed by Paul Cadmus, Reginald Marsh, 
Jared French (with apologies to Mantegna), 
and others. 

The exhibit sums up to a fair presentation 
in the non-color media, with the list of 
artists comprising the current Whitney blue- 
book of the nation’s artists. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ART CLASSES 


Drawing 
Painting 


University 
Extension 
EAST HALL 
1145 
Amsterdam 
Avenue 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Registration Second Semester Feb. 6-11 


Sculpture 
Commercial Art 
Wood Engraving 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
Mid-year classes provide professional train- 
ing in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 


Costume Design and Illustration; Advertis- 
ENROLL ing Design; Teacher Training. Send for 
General Catalogue and detailed information. 
NOW Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


OVER 9000 STUDENTS 


have inspired a method imsuring originality by dis- 
carding theory and mechanical aids. It turns failure 
into success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429/%—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 





© WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June to September 
Address Secretary: El‘zabethtown, N. Y. 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 


Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
S School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
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= 
SCHOOL e 


Drawing - Painting - Advertising Art 
Design - Interior Decoration - Anatomy 
ILLUSTRATION and FASHION DESIGN 


1143 Conn Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Seulpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalns free e IM Fact 95th Ce Minneannlis 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and a// Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 1, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF A*rertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 7. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hanon L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


TH U Rr of MODERN ART 


Not a conventional Art School 

LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 
th year 

Bulletin on request } ] 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


RINGLIN 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


WINTERSCHOOL 










oe of 








RINGLING lil 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classe; ail winter. Animal study at Ringling 





Circus winter quarters, Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, W_ORIDA 
School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 



















GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL fae GROUPS IN ARTIST’S STUDIO 
LIFE — LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) e¢ EL. 5-6345 












Ist February, 1939 


America’s Ancestors 


ONE OF THE NATION’s greatest collections 
of early American paintings and Americana, 
that of the New York Historical Society, will 
be placed on public view April 1 at which 
time the scciety’s building, facing Central 
Park West at 76th Street, will be reopened 
after two years of extensive alterations cost- 
ing more than a million-and-a-half dollars. 

New skylighted art galleries have been pro- 
vided in the overhauled structure so that the 
Society’s collection of 500 American portraits 
and other paintings may be adequately dis- 
played; and the collection of American Folk 
Art, collected by Ely and Mrs. Nadelman and 
acquired last year by the Society, has been 
installed in special rooms. A great collection 
of Audubon watercolors, the Peter Marié col- 
lection of miniatures and many other famous 
groups of pictures are owned by the museum, 
totalling altogether well over a thousand 
paintings. 

Among the new accessions to be exhibited 
for the first time at the opening are 35 origi- 
nal bronze statuettes by John Rogers, from 
which he made his famous plaster groups 
which gathered dust and admiration when 
mother was a girl. 





The Thomas Eakins Gift 
| Continued. from page 4] 


they were to be kept intact on display in a 
special gallery for all time,” and that “this 
promise to Mrs. Eakins has . . . never been 
fulfilled.” 

The facts are as follows: 

-By deed of gift Dec. 5, 1929, Susan 
Macdowell Eakins and Mary A. Williams gave 
to the museum 32 items of the work of 
Thomas Eakins. 

2—The deed of gift specifically permitted 
the alienation of works in the collection on 
occasions when, in the judgment of the mu- 
seum, it would be “favorable to the memory 
and reputation of Thomas Eakins.” On Mrs. 
Eakins’ express request and by written agree- 
ment between all the parties, July 21, 1933, 
the museum returned one painting to Mrs. 
Eakins and gave one painting Clara to the 
Musée du Louvre (on its invitation) to repre- 
sent Eakins there. 

3—The deed of gift by no means provides 
that the works are to be kept together in a 
single gallery, but leaves the manner of dis- 
play to the judgment of the museum. 

4—So, far from failing to appreciate the 
work of Thomas Eakins, or the gift of his 
works by Mrs. Eakins and Miss Williams, 
we have honored him beyond all others by the 
number of works on display and by the de- 
votion of an entire gallery exclusively to him, 
as to no other artist. 

We have kept the terms of the gift in letter 
and in spirit, and shall continue to do so. 

—Fiske Kimpatt, Director, Philadelphia 

Museum 


Are you on the mailing list of 


CHOUINARD 
ART INSTITUTE 


7418.GRAND VIEW, LOS ANGELES 


Keep informed ab:ut new 
exhibitions, lectures & courses 
. send for catalogue. 












PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
aT es AGU, 


@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the Unversity of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree oi Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 

e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and _ prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

@ Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


Chicago Academy Students: learn 
faster, easier and more thorough- 
ly because The Academy’s fa- 
mous Direct-Project Teaching 
Methods make creative work 
vividly alive, highly practical, and 
intensely interesting. Suite A-2, 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MID-WINTER* 
ENROLLMENT 


aa 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


1225 - BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 
















OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


s s ae 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 


. . . dllustraied Catalog... 
235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer. 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald A. Mattison, Director, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

Institute of History & Art Febh.: 
Paintings, Stanley W. Woodward; 
Southern Printmakers Annual. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Feb. 1 to 15: 
Etchings, Elizabeth O'’N. Verner. 

AUBURN. N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Febh.: Finger Lakes 
World's Fair Exhibit: Wood Carv- 
ings, Genevieve Hamlin. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Feb. 3 to 19: Ne- 
gro Art, Kathe Kollwitz. 

BINGHAMTON, NWN. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Paint- 
ings, Lee Brown Coye. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Feb. 11: Paint- 
ings, Howard E. Smith. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Feb. 11: 
Paintings, Richard Bassett; Wa- 
tercolors, Prescott Jones. 

Institute of Modern Art Feb.: 
Sculpture, Despiau, Maillol. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum 7o Feb. 26: Art 
Scores for Music; Feb. 11 to Feb. 
26: Recent Accessions. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb.: Modern 
American Painting. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Febd.-: 
of the XV Century. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Feb.-: 
Gurley Memorial. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Feb.: Stu- 
art Davis. 

M. O'Brien & Son To Feb. 25: 
John Whorf. 

Palette & Chisel Academy 7o Feb. 
15: Watercolors, Irish 
cent O'Connor. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 70 Feb. 20: Etchings 
€ Engravings, lent by Herbert 
Greer French; To Feb. 23: Na- 
tional Ceramic Exhibition. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 70 Feb. 20: Birds 
Benson & Bishop. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Feb. 26: XVI 
Century German Woodcuts. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Feb.: Watercolors 
Glen Mitchell, David Payne. , 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Artists Market 7o Feb. 13: 
Paintings, John Pappas. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 15: Prints 
by Albrecht Diirer. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Feb.: Oils, Mary- 
land Artists. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS 

State Teachers College Feb. 5 to 
26: National Academy (A.F.A.) 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

Gainesville Association of Fine Arts 
To Feb. 7: Aqua-Chromatic. 

GENEVA, N. Y. 

Hobart College To Feb. 3: Oils 
Lars Hoftrup. ? 

GRINNELL, IOWA 

Grinnell College Feb. 7 to 16: Etch- 
ings, Gene Kloss. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Feb.: 
Cumberland Valley Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Feb. 4 to 
19: Hartford Women Painters. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

State University of Iowa Feb.: Ar- 
chipenko, Max Beckmann. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Feb.: Annual Mid- 
western Artists; Regional Preview. 

Nelson Gallery To Feb. 27: Masters 
of Popular Painting. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles Museum Feb.: Second 
California Ceramic Exhibitions. 

Stendahl Gallery Feb.: Paintings, 
Douglas Parshall; Watercolors, Al- 
fred Ybarra. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union 7o Feb. 10: Litho- 
graphs, Daumier, Gavarni. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Feb.: Oils, 
John Soble; Watercolors, Sears 
Gallagher. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute 7o Feb. 15: Gros, 
Gericault, Delacroix. 


Graphic Art 


Leonora Hall 


Scene, Vin- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Feb. 8 to March 
15: Views of Paris. 

University of Minnesota Feh.: Sur- 
vey of American Paintings. 
MONTCLAIR, NWN. J. 

Art Museum To Feb. 26: Women 
Painters and Sculptors; Harry 
Leith-Ross. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 

Wood Art Gallery Jo Feb. 15: Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Club. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery To Feb. 18: 
Oscar Bluemner. 

Newark Museum 7o Feb. 19: New 
Jersey World’s Fair Preview. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle Feb. 7 to 
21: Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 
o & e 

NEW YORK CITY, WN. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) Feb. 5 
to 18: New York Group Paintings. 
A. W. A. (353W57) Feb. 8-27: 
Women Artists. 

American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters (633W155) Feb.: Work of 
Charles Adams Platt. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
Feb. 6 to 25: Jacob Lawrence, 
Samuel Wechsler. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) To Feb. 4: Paintings, Eu- 
gene Vail. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 1: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Arden Galleries (460Park) To Feb. 
11: 3,000 Years of Chinese Jade. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
11: Paintings, Edward Chrystie, 
Robert Jackson, Ethel MacPher- 

son. 

Arista Gallery (30Lexington) Feb.: 
Prints, Kathe Kollwitz. 

Art Adventure League (55Fifth) 
To Feb. 4: Photographs of Swe- 
den, Clara E. Sipprell. 

Artists Gallery (33Ws8) Feb.: 
Paintings, Ralph Rosenborg. 

Art Students Club Gallery (417 
252) To Feb. 17: Paintings, Jose 
Guterriez. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 
Feb. 4: Harry Wickey. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, American Artists. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
18: Paintings, Paul Maze. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Feb. 6-20: 
Prints of Abraham Lincoln. 
Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Feb. 
18: Paintings, Knud Merrild. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
18: Sculpture, Gerhard Marcks. 
Buffa Gallery (58W57) Feb.: Paint- 
ings, William H. Singer, dr. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To Feb. 
11; Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Feb. 
10: Competition Models. 

Columbia University (B’way&115) 
Feb. 6 to Mar. 2: Architecture of 
Middle Ages. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Feb. 4: Paintings, Dan Lutz; Feb. 
6 to 25: Retrospective Exhibition. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745Fifth) 
To Feb. 9: Chinese Furniture; To 
Feb. 11: Composite Room Pic- 
tures. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Feb. 4: Paintings, Jack Levine; To 
Feb. 11: Paintings, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Feb.: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

F. A. R. Gallery (19E61) Feb. 6 to 
28: Photographs, Ruth Bernhard. 

Federal Art Gallery (225W57) Feb.: 
Prints, Federal Art Project. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Feb. 
7: High Tatras, C. A. Brodeur; To 
Feb. 11: Paintings, A. Sheldon Pen- 
noyer; Watercolors. Martin Gambee. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Feb. 
4: Watercolors, Herbert B. Tschu- 
dy; Feb. 6 to 18: Sculpiure in 
Stone, Genevieve Karr Hamlin. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Feb.: 
American Paintings from 1850 to 
1939. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Feb.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Feb. 11: Screens, 
John M. Sitton; Feb. 4 to 25: 
American Society of Miniaiure 


Painters; (jist at Fifth) Feb. 6 
to 16: Paintings, Anthony Thieme. 


Grant Studios (175Macdougal) To 
Feb. 14: Oils, Gunvor Buil-Tiel- 
man. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co.(620Fifth) 
Feb.: Etchings, Gerald L. Brock- 
hurst. 

Marie Harriman (63E57) To Feb. 
18: Figure Paintings, Picasso. 
Kennedy & Co. (785Fifth) Feb.: 
Etchings, Rembrandt. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
To Feb. 25: Prints, Gauguin, 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Eugene Higgins; Etch- 
ings, R. 8S. Wright. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Feb. 4: Views of Paris; To Feb. 
11: American 18th Century Por- 
traits. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Feb. 18: 19th Century French 
Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (1E57) Feb.: 
Barbizon Evhibition. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Feb. 7%: Massimo Campigli, Jared 
French; Feb. 7 to 28: Eugene Ber- 
man. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Feb. 11: Paintings, Vilaminck. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Jo Feb. 
6: Oils, Vermont, Herbert Meyer; 
Feb. 7 to 2%: Watercolors, Homer 
to Wyeth. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Feb. 7 to 
Mar. 4: Paintings, Rouault. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Feb. 4: Finger Painting, Y. K. 
Chang; Feb. 4 to 28: Fine Prints. 
M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Febd.: 
Fine Prints 
Mercury Galleries (4E8) To Feb. 
12: Works by the Insane. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd—Free except Mon. & Fri., 
Daily 10 to 6, Sun. 1 to 6) To 
Feb. 26: Chinese Tapestries. 
Midtown Galleries (605Madison) 
Feb. 6 to 20: Vincent Drennan. 
E. & A. Milch (108W57) To Feb. 
5: Paintings, Floyd Clymer; Feb. 
6 to 25: Oils & Watercolors, Harry 
Hering. 

Montross Gallery (785Fifth) To 
Feb. 11: Elenora Kissel. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Feb. 8: Lithographs by Hirsh- 
feld. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36— 
Open Daily. except Sun. and Legal 
Holidays, 10 to 5) To Mar. 13: 
French Drawings, Manuscripts € 
Letters. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Feb. 
4: Watercolors, Virginia Parker; 
Feb. 6 to 18: Watercolors, Gur- 
don Howe. 

Municipal Art Committee (3E67) 
Feb.: Resident New York Artists. 
National Arts Club (119E19) Feb. 
2 to 25: Annual by members. 
Newhouse Galleries (5E57) Feb. 6 
to 18: Harry Dirit. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
To Feb. 18: Landscapes & Flower 
Paintings. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Kandinsky. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Feb.: Sporting Prints, Currier € 
Ives. 

Park Art Gallery (48E50) Feb. 1 
to 14: Paintings, Ida Ten Eyck 
O'Keeffe. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57 To 
Feb. 11: Oils, French Landscapes, 
Sister Matilda. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Feb. 25: 
Paintings. Jean Eve. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 7o 
March 30: Gavarni. 

Frank Rehn (683Fifth) Feb. 6 to 
28: Paintings. Georgina Klitgaard, 
Paul Reinhardt (730Fifth) Feb. 
7 to 28: Paintings, Roderic O’Con- 
nor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Feb. 26: Chicago Society 
of Artists. 

Salmagundi Club (47Fifth) Feb. 
10 to March 3: Annual Oil Exhi- 
bition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E 
57) To Feb. 4: Paintings, Harry 
Shokler. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Contemporary Paint- 
ings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) To Feb. 
8: A. E. Gallatin, George L. K. 
Morris, Charles G. Shaw. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Febd.: 
Old Masters & Antiques. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
Feb. 11: Watercolors, Edgar Bohkl- 
man. 

Studio Guild (730Fifth) To Feb. 4: 
John Daniel Slavin; Feb. 6 to 18: 
Paintings, Katharine Leinbach. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 





Park) Feb. 7 to 28: Watercolors, 
Oils, Arthur Davies. 

Sutton Galleries (358E57) To Feb, 
13: Group Show. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) Feb. 6 
to 25: Watercolor Show. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Feb. 3: Oils, Shomer Zunzer. 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Feb, 
11: Rusino Tamayo. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57 
To Feb. 15: Group Exhibition. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Feb. 4: Louis Ferstadt; Feb, 6 

to 25: Mervin Jules. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Feb, 
11: Paintings, Lily C. Emmet. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Feb. 4: Sculpture, Dorothy Green- 

baum. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To 
Feb. 17: Sculpture, Drawings € 
Prints, Annual Exhibition. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680Fifth) Feb.;: 
Chinese Porcelain. 

Howard Young Gallery § (1E57) 
Feb.: Old & Modern Masters. 


OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Feb.; California So- 
ciety of Etchers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Feb. 3 to 17: Water- 
colors, Marguerita Gaudin, Cath- 
erine Toland Williams; To Feb. 
12: Prints and Watercolors, Josef 
Albers; Watercolois, George 0. 
(Pop) Hart. 

Carlsen Galleries To Feb. 15: Paint- 
ings, George Biddle. 

Academy of the Fine Arts 7o Mar. 
5: Annual Exhibition of American 
Oils and Sculpture. 

Museum Feb. 11 to Mar. 20: Wil- 
liam Blake. 

Print Club To Feb. 15: 
Toulouse-Lauirec. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Feb.: William J. 
Glackens Memorial. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design Feb. 5 to 28: 
Contemporary American Painting. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 25: 
Jacquelin-Ambler Portraits. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

California State Library Feb.: 
Prairie Print Makers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb.: Artists 
West of the Mississippi. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Feb. 
12: Paintings, Henry Lee McFee, 
Andrew Dasburg & Victor Higgins. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Elsie Lower 
Pomeroy, William Gaw. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Feb. 15: Paintings, Toby 
Rosenthal. 

Paul Elder & Co. To Feb. 18: 
Woodblocks, Douglas Conger. 

Gump's 7o Feb. 11: Watercolors, 
Gene Kloss. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Feb. 8 to March 3: 
Paintings, Federico Castellon 
(A.F.A.); Snow White, Walt Dis- 
ney; Lithographs & Drawings 
Kathe Kollwitz. 

Downtown Gallery To Feb. 235: 
Paintings, Crissie Cameron. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum Feb. 1-28: Paint- 
ings by American Artists; Water- 
colors, Ruth H. Lee; Printed Cot- 
tons, Holden Collection. 

TAMPA, FLA. 

Pan-American De Soto Exposition 
Feb. 1 to 18: Aqua-Chromatic. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb. 5 to 26: 
Great Lakes Exhibition of Paint- 
ings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Feb. 5 to 17: Prinis, 
John Sloan; Sculpture, Barksdale 
Rogers. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 19: So- 
ciety of Washington Artists; Feb. 
2 to 21: Sculpture, Boris Lovet- 
Lorski. 

Museum of Modern Art Jo Feb. 26: 
Paris Painters of Today. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Feb. 
8: Bonnard, Vuillard; Margaret 
Fisher. 

U. S. National Museum To Feb. 26: 
Etchings, Harold L. Doolittle; Feb. 
3 to 27: Joel L. Levitt. 

Whyte Gallery To Feb. 16: Paint- 
ings by Nicolai Cikovsky. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum To Feb. 
19: Mexican Painting. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Feb. 6 to 
26: Salon of Photography. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Feb. 3 to 26- 
Maurice Braun; Carl Werntz. 
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Pope’s Survey 

Three volumes of one of the most monu- 
mental and costly art publications of all 
times, Dr. Arthur Upham Pope’s The Survey 
of Persian Art, were published last month by 
the Oxford University Press. Limited to an 
ordinary edition of 1,100 (at $210) and a de 
luxe issue of 150 (price $390), more than a 
quarter million dollars have been spent on 
the work. The remaining four of the seven 
volumes will appear shortly. 


Dr. Pope, director of the Institute of Iran- 
ian Art and Archeology, spent twelve years 
compiling the survey which is a history of 
the art of Persia from 5,000 BC to the pres- 
ent. More than 3,500 objects are illustrated; 
there are 196 full color plates; 69 chapters 
and 62 sub-chapters contributed by 70 au- 
thorities; and there are nearly 3,000 pages of 
text, exclusive of a full-size volume of in- 
dexes, bibliography and other apparatus. Con- 
tributions of more than $100,000 from many 
countries made its publication below cost pos- 
sible (it is already 70% subscribed), and 
the finished work has been hailed by the Lon- 
don Times as “the most magnificent book 
ever produced.” Nothing like Dr. Pope’s Sur- 
vey has ever been done for the art of any 
country. 





Woodcuts of New York 


An unusual tribute to New York by a fam- 
ous wood engraver of Europe, Hans Alexander 
Mueller, is the slim publication, Woodcuts of 
New York, Pages From a Diary by Hans Alex- 
ander Mueller (J. J. Augustin, Publisher, 30 
Irving Place, New York, $1.50). The artist, 
who taught his craft to Lynd Ward, came to 
America two years ago and was so impressed 
with the Manhattan scene that he immediately 
set to work with burin and block. 


In a series of 32 woodcuts (many in color), 
Mueller peers down avenues, into library read- 
ing rooms, into subways, and up at high build- 
ings, cutting the salient characteristics of the 
city into grain ends with a fine deft touch 
that has won him world fame. He introduces 
it all with a foreword that makes the city even 
more lovable. 


The Pynson Printers have issued a beauti- 
ful prospectus announcing their publication of 
a book also by Mueller next fall, Wood Cuts 
and Wood Engravings: How I Make Them. 
The volume will contain more than 200 illus- 
trations in several colors and will show the 
progressive stages in making his prints. The 
regular volume will sell for $6 and a special 
portfolio volume with printing on only one 
side (so that the prints may be removed for 
exhibition) will be issued on advance subscrip- 
tion basis for $9. The prospectus, an example 
of beautiful typography and printmaking and 
a collector’s item, is issued free upon request 
to the Pynson Printers, Times Annex Build- 
ing, New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


.| We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
-| ready to paint, any photograph, draw- 
| ing, tracing, film, negative or picture 
-| of any description. Circular on request. 
CLARK & FREED 

36 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


Ist February, 1939 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE IcoNoGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM, 
Antoinette K. Gordon. New York: Columbia 
University Press; 129 pp.; 48 plates (2 Jaffe 
color plates); $16. 

Mrs. Gordon provides a brief history of 
the development of Buddhism into Lamaism, 
and an illustrated “catalogue” of more than 
350 dieties. A manual for the identification of 
symbols in Tibetan art. 


AnimAL Carvincs IN British CHURCHES, 
by M. D. Anderson. Cambridge University 
Press (New York: Macmillan); 99 pp.; 43 
illustrations; $1.50. 

An excellent study of the medieval carver’s 
repertory of real and fabulous animals; their 
sources, symbolism, and form. 

* 


Mopern Stitt Lire Paintincs 1n Otts, by 
R. O. Dunlop. New York: Pitman Publishing; 
36 plates (including color) with text; $1.75. 

In the “Students’ Art Books” series. An 
instructional book by a modernist. 

om 

THE Stupent’s Book or Line ENGRAVING, 
by Kenneth Steel. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing; plates and text; $1.75. 

In the “Students’ Art Books” series. All 
about how to work in this print medium. 

” 
Catalogues, Brochures, etc. 

THe Room or Contemporary Art, Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. Catalogue with 
several reproductions. 

Jo Davipson’s SpanisH Portraits, repro- 
ductions with text by 11 well known writers, 
including Hemmingway, Dorothy Parker, Her- 
bert Matthews, etc. Published by Spanish 
Children’s Milk Fund, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. $1. 





Collectors Begin 2nd Year 


Just a year after the Collectors of American 
Art held its inaugural exhibition, it is spon- 
soring a special exhibition and reception at 
the society’s headquarters, 38 W. 57th St., New 
York, on Feb. 5 from 5 to 7 o'clock. G. Frank 
Muller, who has made an exhaustive study of 
the records of the old American Art Union, 
the century-old organization on which “Collec- 
tors” is based, will be the principal guest. 

Members and their friends will be able to 
view the purchases that have been made on 
their behalf. The first purchase of the 1938-39 
season was a lithograph, Rural Tranquility, 
by Adolf Dehn. Arrangements have also been 
made to purchase the whole edition of a plate 
by Eugene Higgins. The organization has 
acquired for it members, from funds derived 
from new as well as renewal memberships, 
the following paintings: A Street in Chicago 
by Briggs Dyer, Puck by Josef Presser, two 
landscapes by Edmund Quincy, and Head of 
Woman by Michael Rosenthal. Each member, 
in return for the $5 fee, receives an oppor- 
tunity to acquire an oil in the annual draw- 
ing; members not drawing a painting or sculp- 
ture receive a print. 

The latest appointment as field-secretary is 
Peter Hurd of Sentinel Ranch, San Patricio, 
N. M. Memberships from the Southwest may 
be sent to him or directly to the organization’s 
New York headquarters. 


67 WEST 55th STREET 





LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Manufacturers of Finest Quality 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
Since 1880 








Barnyard: Mase. DwicHt 
Also on View at Whitney 


WPA Prints 


ONE OF THE ablest divisions of the Federal 
Art Project, its graphic division, is making a 
public report in the form of an exhibition at 
the Federal Art Gallery, New York City. There 
are ninety-nine prints by approximately fifty 
artists in the show and, though there are three 
other media represented, the overwhelming 
preference of the artists is for lithography, 
black or colored. 

The important achievement of the graphic 
section of the WPA is its workshop, according 
to Lynd Ward, present head of the division, 
writing in the catalogue foreword. In past 
years, points out Ward, the artist was separ- 
ated from the technician, resulting in loss of 
that fine relationship of artist and printer that 
prevailed in Diirer’s time, among the Japanese 
print makers, and, more recently, in the atelier 
of Currier & Ives. The project workshop, as 
it functions within the WPA, is a_fully- 
equipped technical shop where an artist may 
experiment with tools and may learn at first 
hand the technique and the craft of printing 
his plates. 

The community spirit of the graphic divi- 
sion’s workshop has communicated itself into 
the prints themselves and especially so in the 
development of colored lithography by these 
federal artists. The show, as a group, holds 
up well technically, and, though it lacks any 
outstanding evidence of flashing virtuosity, 
there are few technical blunders. 

Among the outstanding exhibits are Mabel 
Dwight’s litho, Barnyard (included in the cur- 
rent Whitney show); Fred Becker’s good 
natured protest in wood engraving, Rapid 
Transit; Minnetta Good’s litho, Artist at 
Work; Mabel W. Jack’s sensitive Farm Lad: 
Louis Lozowick’s expertly handled River Traf- 
fic; MacRaboy’s Fishing for Coins: a color 
lithograph The Circus, by Dayton Brandtfield; 
Ann Nooney’s Broadway, Brooklyn and Dan 
Rico’s wood engraving, Exodus. 
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The Pioneer For 
American ART 





TRAIL BLAZER 


The Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
tube blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artists’ technic by being the 
First and keeping the lead in offering 
—An Entirely Permanent List of Colors 
—Complete adherence to _ Fischer's 

“The Permanent Palette”, to the re- 

quests of the American Artists Pro- 

fessional League. 


—Guaranteed Full Statement of Con- 
tents on every tube. 


—Honest and Reasonable Prices for 
Full Strength, Unadulterated 


OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 
Oils—studio tubes at 25c & 50c 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ArT DIGEST, 
including the special Golden Gate Ezx- 
position Number. This Trial Offer is 
one of the best ways to help the maga- 
zine to create art interest in America. 
Please do it today. 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
NEw YorkK CIty 





Please enter my Trial Offer for which 
I enclose $1. 


Name 
Address 


City .. .. State . 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Thousands of Clippings 


Until one sees the scores of reports con- 
cerning the work done for American Art 
Week in the United States in 1938, it is im- 
possible to realize the extent of this move- 
ment. The thousands of newspaper clippings 
that have been received show most conclu- 
sively the interest that has been taken in this 
project in every part of the United States 
and among the American possessions. This 
plan of the American Artists Professional 
League is not merely to hold exhibitions, but 
also to promote sales—for artists must live— 
and to obtain a larger membership, for in 
numbers there is strength. 

It is encouraging to note that groups work- 
ing together for art soon see the necessity of 
belonging to the organization, so that they 
may be a part of this great project. Member- 
ship is increasing daily. 

Pennsylvania Projects 

Nine attractive books were necessary to con- 
tain the newspaper clippings and photographs 
of merchants’ windows with art displays, and 
other projects from the various counties in 
Pennsylvania. Two large books, which weighed 
more than thirty pounds each, bound in board 
covers, were sent in by the State Chairman, 
Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoads. It was interesting 
to note that 107 new members were added 
to the registration of the State Chapter. One 
hundred percent of the Public Schools had 
special Art Week programs. The children pre- 
pared posters from which selections were later 
made, to be included in the cultural Olym- 
pics at the University of Pennsylvania. Stud- 
ents wrote articles about Art Week, which 
were published in the school papers. 

In looking over the press clippings, it is 
apparent that every section of Pennsylvania 
was well organized for the work. Not only 
did they all celebrate Art Week in November, 
but they are keeping their committees to- 
gether for work all through the year. The 
publicity was outstanding, and the letters re- 
show the cordial relations existing 
among all groups. 


ceived 


More thar, 400 merchants co-operated with 
307 artists in exhibiting 1,100 objects of art. 
Oils, water colors, prints, miniatures, screens, 
sculpture and stained glass were included in 
these displays. Publicity appeared in at least 
37 newspapers, in club programs, and in 
school magazines. Mayor Wilson of Philadel- 
phia placed a large electric sign reading 
“American Art Week November 1 to 7” on 
the City Hall. The Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company issued 350,000 copies of The 
Traveler, and 1,000 posters were distributed 
in trolley cars and subway trains. 

Beside Mrs. Rhoads and Miss Mary Black 
Diller, the Pennsylvania Committee included 
Mrs. Beatrice Edgerly Macpherson, C. P. Pat- 
terson, Maulsby Kimball, Jr.. M. L. Lewis, 
Wealtha Barr Vann Ausdall, G. T. Steinmetz, 
Mrs. J. C. Runk, Mrs. I. G. Weller, Mrs. 
H. S. Cranmer, Mrs. K. H. Graham, Mrs. 
James Carroll, Mrs. S. Montgomery, Mrs. M. 
Talley, Miss B. Younger, Mrs. S. Granger, 
Miss S. Richards, Walter E. Baum, M. C. G. 
Patterson, Mrs. H. D. Bechtel, Mrs. R. Stocker, 
Mrs. H. Schrock, and Mrs. T. Ferguson. 


The Lancaster Plan 

This plan, originated by the State Director 
of American Art Week, Miss Mary Black 
Diller, is designed to honor native artists by 
planting memorial trees in an “Artists’ Grove.” 
A memorial oak was planted in the grounds 
of the Southampton Library in memory of 
the late William Lathrop. Many others were 
also remembered. A move has been launched 
to buy Fulton House as a national shrine. 

The report submitted by Miss Diller was 
most attractively arranged and_ beautifully 
bound, two wooden palettes forming the cover. 
The book ccntains eighty pages, 135%” x 20” 
in size, and was planned to integrate with 
the working of the Lancaster plan and to 
show the application of its structure to the 
different counties in the fields of fine and ap- 
plied art, as well as the way in which it was 
utilized by county chairmen. 

Greatest emphasis was laid on the “Art 
Week in Education” section of Pennsylvania’s 
Art Week activities for 1938. This was under 
the chairmanship of C. Valentine Kirby, State 
Chief of Art Education. For the Philadelphia 
areas the chairman for this section was Theo- 
dore E. Willaway, Head of Art Education of 
the Philadelphia School System. Among the 
subjects covered were: “The Library in Art 
Week,” “Religion in Art Week.” “The 
Women’s Club during Art Week,” “The Edi- 
torial in Art Week” and other features. 


New Jersey’s Achievements 


The splendid work done under the Art 
Week Chairmanship of Mrs. Wallace J. Ellor 
has been mentioned in these pages many 
times. A hundred new members were obtained 
in 1938, in addition to the already large 
membership, thus making this Chapter one 
of the largest in the United States. Their 
handsome book contains 250 press clippings, 
representing all the important papers in the 
state. There were more than 160 window dis- 
plays, 75 art exhibits, 12 art programs, 28 
special art speakers, 35 art talks. It was in- 
teresting to note that there were 38 art sales 


reported during the week; many more were 
not reported in detail. Eight sales netted 
$850, and many commissions followed. 


The Governor of the State issued an Art 
Week proclamation, and so did the mayors 
of seven cities. The radio was used exten- 
sively, 15 broadcasts being reported. 

One splendid idea was the plan for art 
organizations to borrow each other’s Art Week 
exhibits, thus stimulating a wider interest. 

At New Jersey’s Art Week luncheon, 190 
were present. The Chapter’s award, a bronze 
plaque designed by Haynsworth Baldrey, was 
presented to the Newark Art Club, of which 
Miss Marguerite Marquart is president. 

Mrs. Ellor was assisted by Mrs. William L. 
Wemple, the State Chapter Chairman; and 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Flockhart, Mrs. Albert 
Mersfelder, Miss Bates and Mr. Tepperman. 

Every section of New Jersey has an Art 
Week chairman, and all have sent in clip- 
pings telling of the fine work accomplished 
with art exhibitions, programs, radio talks, 
and so on. Mrs. Flockhart has sold out the 
first edition of her book, “Art and Artists 
of New Jersey.” 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 West 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD §S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 
NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


League Dinner, Feb. 15 

The date of the League’s Annual Dinner 
Meeting has been set for February 15th. In- 
vitations will be sent out shortly to League 
members. Please be sure to send in your 
reservations promptly. 


Outdoor Advertising Law 


The National Executive Committee of the 
League believes that it is expressing the 
sense of the whole organization in approving 
of the following resolution, passed at a recent 
meeting: “RESOLVED: That the proposed 
law, providing for the regulation of Outdoor 
Advertising has the hearty approval of the 
National Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League, and that in- 
dividual members of this organization will be 
urged to support all efforts toward its enact- 
ment when the proposal comes before the 
New York State Legislature.” 


Americans Abroad Protest 


The National Chairman of the League has 
received from the Chairman of the Paris 
Chapter a copy of a letter addressed to Mr. 
A. Conger Goodyear, Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Committee of the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939, protesting against the apparent 
discrimination concerning American artists 
living abroad being adequately represented at 
the American World’s Fair in New York. This 
letter was drawn up at a mass meeting of 
American artists temporarily living in France, 
held December 30, 1938, at the American 
Students and Artists Center, 261 Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris, with Leslie Cauldwell as Chair- 
man, and reads in part as follows: 

“The American artists temporarily resident 
in France individually and collectively being 
eager to participate and to make their con- 
tribution to the success of the World’s Fair, 
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“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
PLLA ES ET CELEB LILES OEE. 


Ist February, 1939 


to be held in New York in 1939, respectfully 
submit to the Fine Arts Committee that the 
rulings of the Committee governing the par- 
ticipation of artists temporarily living abroad 
constitute what amounts to an exclusion of 
many if not all American artists working in 
foreign countries. 

“The cost of packing and shipping indi- 
vidual exhibits to New York for the purpose 
of submission to the jury will prevent many 
if not all artists resident abroad from ac- 
cepting the possibility of negative jury action. 

“On the other hand, every American artist 
living temporarily abroad feels that the prin- 
ciples of democracy will suggest that all 
American artists should have an equal right 
to be represented in a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of the work of our nationals. 

“We, therefore, believe that an impartial 
jury of French artists in Pais of all tenden- 
cies, appointed by the Committee in New 
York, should pass on the work of American 
artists living in France. Such action should 
incur no expense whatever to the Exposition 
Committee. This would enable many artists 
who otherwise would not be represented, to 
add to the value and interest of the Exposi- 
tion as a whole, thereby increasing the pres- 
tige and position of American artists. 

“In analyzing the circular issued by the 
Board, the space allotted to artists is stated 
as amounting to 800 exhibits. This number 
distributed pro rata among the states should 
constitute a fair quota of examples for France. 

“We believe that an exhibition of American 
art without including those who may be 
abroad, will be incomplete as well as unjust 
to those whose work is, after all, an integral 
part of the art and esthetic instinct of our 
people. 

Herman A. Webster Frances Kent Lamont 

Jules Pages Ruth E. Graves 

Léon Dabo J. Barry Green 

Leslie Cauldwell Michael Baxte 

“The above artists were selected at the 
Mass Meeting to sign the above letter, a 
copy of which will be sent to all the mem- 
bers of the Governing Committee.” 





Paint & Clay Club Annual 


The New Haven Paint and Clay Club an- 
nounces it 38th annual exhibition, to be held 
in the New Haven Public Library Feb. 24 
to March 16. This is an open exhibition in 
all media. Exhibits must be delivered, un- 
boxed, on Feb. 15 either in person or by agent. 
Except invited exhibits, work must pass the 
following jury of selection: Samuel F. Her- 
shey (chairman), Hannah N. Benson, Dorothy 
Cogswell, Herbert Gute, Elizabeth K. Lu- 
quiens, Frederick L. Sexton and John D. 
Whiting. 

Two $100 prizes and two $50 prizes will 
be awarded by Sanford B. D. Low (chair- 
man), Deane Keller and Wayland W. Wil- 
liams. There is no fee. For additional infor- 
mation address: John D. Whiting, president, 
New Haven Paint and Clay Club, 291 Ed- 
wards Street, New Haven, Conn. 













Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 





Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
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At All Dealers 
Make aly 
Monufocturing Artists Colormen Since (852 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. PN Odile) te lon 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY 
OF THE CAPITAL REGION, 
15, at the Albany Institute, 
Open to artists within 100 miles of Albany. 
Oils, watercolors and sculpture. Jury. No fee. 
Cash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards March 1. Last day for arrival of exhibits 
March 15. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, 125 Washington Ave., Albany. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS SOCIETY 4TH AN- 
NUAL ROTARY, opens March 1, continuing 12 
months, 15 exhibitions. All graphic media. 
Five or more cash prizes. Open to members 
($3 membership fee includes presentation print). 
Last date for return of entry cards and prints, 
Feb. 10. For information, address the Secre- 
tary, Frank Hartley Anderson, 60 La Prado, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


€TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE INDIANA 
SOCIETY OF PRINT MAKERS, April 24-May 
6. Open to present and former residents of 
Indiana. Fee: membership dues of $2. Jury. 
Fifty prints to be selected for traveling ex- 
hibition. For further information address: Con- 
stance Forsyth, Sec., 15 South Emerson Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, April 
at the Art Center of Alabama College. 
vallo, Ala. Three exhibitions open to all art- 
ists living in Alabama. All painting media. 
No fee. No jury. Three purchase prizes. Show 
unrestricted. Closing date for show coincides with 
opening date. For prospectus address: Miss Dawn 
Kennedy, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


ARTISTS 
April 1 to May 
Albany, N. * 


1-15, 
Monte- 


New Haven, Conn. 


S8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
HAVEN PRINT AND CLAY CLUB, Feb. 24- 
March 16, at the Public Library, New Haven, 
Conn. Open to all artists. Media: no restriction. 
No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for entry 
eards and exhibits Feb. 15. Prizes: several 
eash awards and medals, also purchase prizes 
For information address: Elizabeth B. Robb. 
Sec., 66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 

28rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF INDEPENDENTS, opens March 29 at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. Open to 
all artists. All media. No jury. Fee. For infor- 
mation address the Secretary, 19 Bethune St., 
New York City. 


Oakland, Calif. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS, 
March 5-April 9. at the Oakland Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Three- 
jury system: conservative, intermediate, radical. 
Last date for return of entry cards, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Oakland Art Gallery, 
Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 

THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- 
May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to living Americans. Media: 
oil. No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for 
return of entry cards Feb. 25; for arrival of 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: ist, $2,000 and 
gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, 
$1,000 and bronze medal; 4th, $500 and hon- 
orable mention. For information address: Miss 
Emily P. Millard, Manager of Special Exhibi- 
tions, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Wichita, Kansas 
}TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS OF AMERICA, April 2-24, at the Wichita 
Art Museum, Wichita, Kans. Open to all wo- 
men. Media: oil paintings (no monochromes, 
no miniatures). Jury. Cash prizes totaling $160. 
Last date for entry blanks and exhibits, March 
20. For information address: Wichita Art Ass'n. 
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Art of Scotland 


[Continued from page 8) 


most of his productive years—and who was 
appointed “H. M. Limner for Scotland” by 
George IV, is seen in a brilliant and char- 
acterful self portrait, several portrayals of Sir 
Walter Scott, his Mrs. James Campbell (con- 
sidered by some critics to be his finest por- 
trait), and in his canvases of Mrs. Gregory 
and of Mrs. Kinnear. 


Genre painting, exceedingly popular during 
the middle period of the Scottish school 
(around the late 18th and the first half of the 
1%h centuries) is represented by several 
works of Sir David Wilkie, among them his 
Blind Man’s Buff and Penny Wedding, both 
loaned by King George. On a larger scale is 
Wilkie’s Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Wa- 
terloo Gazette, perhaps the artist’s most fa- 
mous picture. It was loaned by the Duke of 
Wellington, for whose illustrious ancestor, the 
nemesis of Napoleon, it was painted. In ad- 
dition, Wilkie’s features are the subject of a 
self portrait that demonstrates his ability in 
a field apart from his genre canvases. 


Rich in self portraits, the exhibition affords 
the visitors the opportunity of studying not 
only the techniques but also the character 
and appearance of such men as Andrew 
Geddes (a contemporary and friend of Wilkie) , 
John Scougall, Thomas Duncan, Sir John 
Watson-Gordon, George Jamesone, William 
Aikman, Francis Grant, William Q. Orchard- 
son, and John Burr—good Scots, all of them. 

From their barren, unfertile acres the Scots 
sent out into the werld sons who blazed the 
frontiers of far-flung lands, a literature that 
rings with the truth and harmonic resonance 
of Mission bells, songs that speak of human 
courage, the beauty of simple living and the 
ties of the clan. Her artists, as the years un- 
roll emerge in the tradition—more masculine, 
direct, forthright than England’s Lawrence, 
Romney and Reynolds. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie 
the Channel, the Scot, 
in forced obedience, would drink his toast 
to the English King but as the words rang 
out “To the King,” a sly Scotch hand would 
pass across a glass of water on the banquet 
table. And so we of America, who know so 
little of Scotland’s art, may drink to her art- 
ists—across the water. 


In the days when 
hid in France across 


“Snow White” Enters Met 


That Hollywood can foster a career leading 
to representation in America’s august Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is seen in that insti- 
tution’s recent acquisition of a Walt Disney 
watercolor from his Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Striving to be alive, but inter- 
esting and in the current of contemporary 
life, the Metropolitan, like so many other 
American museums, is often abreast of private 
collectors in lending approval to new art forms. 
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MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, N. J. 
ies: Apeldoorn Holland 
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Studio tubes, 25¢ 35¢ 50¢ 
¥2x3 inch tubes, 1of¢ 15¢ 


Corcoran Calls 


Artists are herewith reminded that Febru- 
ary 21 is the closing date for return of entry 
cards to the 16th Biennial at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art—the nation’s oldest biennial 
and one of its most richly remunerative sa- 
lons. The exhibition opens to the public 
March 26 and lasts until May 7. The final 
date for receiving paintings in New York is 
Feb. 28, and, in Washington, March 6. This 
exhibition of contemporary American oil 
paintings is open to every artist in the coun- 
try. 

The jury this year is composed of Maurice 
Sterne (chairman), Randall Davey, Jerry 
Farnsworth, John C. Johansen and Carroll 
Tyson. These men will serve as the jury of 
selection, hanging and award. They will dis- 
tribute the “W. A. Clarke Prize Awards” com- 
prising a $5,000 purse. The first Clarke prize 
amounts to $2,000, accompanied by the Cor- 
coran gold medal; second, $1,500 and silver 
medal; third, $1.000 and bronze medal; 
fourth, $500 and honorable mention certifi- 
cate. A popular prize of $200 is awarded by 
vote of “the people” during the exhibition. 
In the 15 previous biennials, 346 paintings 
have been sold. 

Complete information on the exhibition, 
which is financed through endowments by 
the late Senator and Mrs. W. A. Clarke, may 
be obtained from C. Powell Minnigerode, di- 
rector, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Currier & Ives 
[Continued from page 23] 


Set” is represented by Wild Duck Shooting, 
one of the rarest in that group, and by 
Woodcock Shooting, both richly colored. One 
of the important winter scene items is the 
large folio, Central Park Winter—The Skating 
Pond, in which a large group of figures, all 
garbed in the costumes fashionable in the 
1850’s, skate on the frozen surface of one of 
Central Park’s small lakes. Other well known 
snow scenes are Winter Morning, Winter Eve- 
ning and The Old Farmhouse. 

In a different, but related category is Fannie 
Palmer’s Home of the Deer, an original oil 
executed by the artist for reproduction in 
lithography by the Messrs. Currier & Ives. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 33). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 


tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 

wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Asso- 
ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE—Eaeels, 
desks, lamps, taborets. Special prices. Catalog 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St., New York. 
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